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WE are 
their columns articles of interest from LESLIE’s WEEKLY, giving proper 
We especially desire to call the attention of our 


always glad to have any of our contemporaries transfer to 


credit to the WEEKLY 
exchanges to the able series on the financial question, and shall be very 
much gratified to see our exchanges quote liberally from them, and shall 
be pleased to receive marked copies of their newspapers. Specially at 
tractive inducements will be made to newspapers which will secure club 


bing subscriptions for Lesiie’s during the campaign 


‘IT believe that it is a good deal better to open up 
the mills of the United States to the labor of Amer- 
ica than to open up the mints of the United States 


to the silver of the world.”— Major William McKinley, 


Where It Started. 


Tue bottom meaning, the real purpose, of the Chicago 
platform in its demands as to the currency is fiat money. 
The enactment into law of the principles there stated would 
mean an unlimited volume of irredeemable paper money, 
and the chaos and disaster, ultimately, which have over- 
taken the currency of so many South American States. The 
currency declarations of this platform are the natural out- 
growth of the old greenback idea, since taken up by the 
The declara- 
tion for free-silver coinage first appeared in the party plat- 


Populists and incorporated into the policy. 


form of the greenback convention which met at Chicago in 
° 

“The right to make and 

issue money is a sovereign power to be maintained by the 


1880, and was in these words: 
people for the common benefit. All money, whether me- 
tallic or paper, should be issued, and its volume controlled, 
by the government, and not by or through banking cor- 
porations ; and when so issued should be a full legal tender 
for all debts, public or private. To enable the government 
to meet its obligations, legal-tender currency should be sub- 
stituted for the notes of the national banks, the national 
banking system abolished, and the unlimited coinage of 
silver as well as gold establisned by law.” 

This demand for the unlimited coinage of silver, it will 
be noticed, came from the convention of a party which was 
making a fight fiat It is to be 
noticed, too, that the demand as then made was coupled 


for unlimited money. 
with a declaration for the imposition of an income tax. 
Thus we have the Democratic convention of 1896—sixteen 
years after the first announcement of these ideas—appro- 
priating them as the basis of its body of doctrine, and 
going to the country with the distinct demand for their 
recognition in the national policy. 

Could there be any better or more conclusive evidence 
that the Democratic party of to-day is simply the old green- 
back and the newer Populistic parties rolled into one ? 
Nothing is more certain than that the success of the party 
which bas placed Mr. Bryan in nomination would be the 
success of ideas and policies which experience has shown 
to be in every way prejudicial to the public interests, and 
would bring to the fore in our politics a class of charlatans 
and demagogues who are lacking in every essential qualifi- 
cation for the high responsibilities of public administration. 


The Future of China. 


Iv is gratifying to learn that Li Hung Chang, the Chi- 
nese viceroy, will be received in this country with the dig- 
nity befitting his eminence as one of the great political 
masters of the Eastern world. His reception in France, 
Germany, and England has been of such a character as 
undoubtedly to impress him with a sense of the power of 
those great States, and it can hardly be otherwise than that 
he has gotten some clearer perception of the functions and 
then he has heretofore 


methods of civilized government 


possessed. He seems to have displayed great interest in 
everything which could enlighten him as to industrial 
methods, military and naval armament, and financial af- 
fairs 

It is alleged that his visit to England is not merely one of 
curiosity, but has a somewhat direct reference to the ques 
He is 
very desirous of reforming the army and navy, and this 


tion of the reorganization of the finances of China, 


cannot be done effectually until greater financial stability is 
His aim is to increase the customs revenue, right- 
ly holding that until this is done it will be difficult for the 


assured, 


empire to float any considerable loans in furtherance of 
naval construction or of projects of internal improvement 
and development, The Chinese customs, which are now 
five per cent. ad valorem, cannot, however, be raised with 
out the consent of England, China being bound by treaty 
with that country to confine her imports to that figure. 


According to the London Spectator, Li Hung Chang desires 
to double this per cent., but finds British merchants indis- 
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posed to aequiesce in such an increase, unless it can be off 
set by concessions of some character or other. These con 
cessions may take the form of permits to build railways, or 
of increased intercourse with provinces inland, which would 
stimulate trade and commerce. It is thought to be possible 
that the viceroy, rather than fail in his commission, will at 
the last consent to concessions of this sort. If such should 
be the outcome it is said that, seeing that he can venture to 
do so with some reasonable prospect of paying the cost, he 
This, 


of course, would be an important step, but, obviously, it 


will order a new fleet to be built for him in England. 


would go but a little way toward rejuvenating the pros- 
trated empire. It is not so much in externals as in her in- 
ternal life and policy that China needs to be strengthened. 
Li Hung Chang apparently has some appreciation of this 
fact, and along with the reconstruction of the army and navy 
he is understood to favor some important administrative re- 
forms. He is antagonized, however, by the mandarin class, 
and the real question of the hour which concerns the future 
of China is as to whether he will be able to maintain his 
ground and secure the adoption of the policy to which he 
If he should fail it is difficult to see how 
It goes without saying 


is committed, 
China can escape disintegration. 
that so long as she adheres to barbarian methods, and re- 
fuses to adapt herself to modern conditions, shutting the 
door against all the influences of civilization, she cannot 
make any substantial growth. On the contrary, her tend- 
ency must be steadily and continually downward, until at 
last she becomes a prey to the Powers which await her 


dissolution. 


What the Platform Means. 


Mr. Bryay was at great pains, in his speech of accept- 
ance, to emphasize the point that the Chicago platform is 
not a menace to ‘‘the private security and public safety.” 
It can hardly be possible that he believes this statement will 
If the 


platform to which he refers is not a direct menace to every 


be a-cepted by any intelligent American citizen. 


substantial interest of the country, then these interests have 
Let us fora moment 
consider the precise, unmistakable, and direct assaults which 


never been exposed to serious danger. 


that platform proposes to make upon private security and 
public safety. 

One of its conspicuous features is a declaration against 
the assertion of Federal authority for the preservation of 
law and order and the repression of the violent and turbu- 
lent forces of society. The incident specially had in view 
in this declaration was the employment of the Federal 
power against the passionate and malignant Chicago mobs 
who took the commerce of the nation by the throat, sus- 
pended for a time interstate mail communication, and at- 
tacked private and public property. The platform declara- 
tion amounts to an avowal that the government shall never, 
under any condition of circumstances, be permitted to in- 
terpose for the suppression of sedition and for the protec 
If that is 
not an assault upon private security and public safety, 


tion of the person and property of the citizen 


what is it ? 

The platform declares also against the exercise of judi- 
cial authority for the purpose of restraining, by processes 
never before challenged, assaults upon the public peace and 
upon private property, and it affirms that the courts, which, 
under our system are the last refuges of the outraged and 
the defenseless, shall be paralyzed in the presence of riotous 
mobs—that the muniments of the public safety, as old as 
constitutional government, shall be as though they never 
existed. In the same connection, this platform specifically 
assai!s the Supreme Court of the United States, the high 
character of which has commanded the admiration of the 
world, and which has stood as a barrier against public and 
private wrong, the buttress of the rights of the people 
This dignified and 
venerable body, occupying its responsible and important 


and the authority of the government. 


relation to our system, is to be prostituted to partisan uses, 
and reconstructed again, and again, and again, as its decis- 
ions may be found to be obnoxious to the destructive forces 
of our civilization. If that condemnation of the Supreme 
Court is not a menace to private security and public safety 
then the individual and the public have never, since the 
beginning of our history, been assailed by any danger what- 
ever. 

Consider another demand of this platform, It declares 
specifically in favor of legislation destroying the obligation 
and sacredness of private contracts. In other words, it 
would put a premium upon dishonor, rapine, and pillage, 
whenever these should be found to be the convenient in- 
strument for the evasion of obvious and covenanted duties. 
individuals, sol- 
emnly and intelligently entered into, cannot be maintained 


If contracts and engagements between 
as inviolable, what security can there be for the individual ; 
What safety can there be for the public, in any of the busi- 
ness or financial obligations of life? In the same connec 
tion we have in this platform a declaration for the practical 
repudiation of the plighted faith of the nation, and an effort 
to destroy the credit of the government by stripping it of 
its power to borrow money as its exigencies may require. 
Already this avowal has awakened profound distrust and 
alarm, and we find, as a result, that business enterprises are 
being paralyzed, and States, municipalities, and individuals 
are finding it difficult to obtain the money necessary to carry 


on their affairs. Depositors in banks are withdrawing their 
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deposits, and many investors are calling in their loans. Of 
course it follows as a result of this condition of things that 
there must be a contraction of our currency along with a 
We 
need not be surprised at all if, as the outcome of these dis 


degradation of our credit, both at home and abroad. 
holders of our 


honorable proposals of the silverite party, 


securities abroad, alarmed * 


sy “be possibility of repudiation, 
turn them back upon us. 

Mr. Bryan is careful to say, in the address to which we 
refer, that the free-silver party does not propose ‘* to in- 
vade the home of the provident and to transfer the rewards 
of industry to the lap of idleness.” ‘* Property is, and will 
remain,” he says, ‘‘ the stimulus for endeavor and the com 
pensation for toil.” How utterly fallacious this statement 
is we may realize when we understand that the triumph of 
the free and unlimited coinage policy would directly and 
enormously affect 4,875,000 depositors in our savings banks, 
who have set to their creait the vast total of $1,910,000,000 
This great aggregate represents the providence and _ thrift 
of the working class of our population, the men and the 
women who have saved money out of their earnings and 
laid it away for a stormy day. Every dollar of the great 
total just mentioned, now on deposit in these institutions, is 
measured by the gold standard of value—it is worth now 
one hundred cents the world over. The debasement of our 
currency, as proposed in the Chicago platform, would re 
duce the value of these deposits by forty-seven per cent 
and the depositor who has paid into the bank money hav- 
ing a purchasing power of one hundred cents in every dol 
lar would draw out money having a purchasing power of 
only fifty-three cents on the dollar. If that is not an inva 
sion of the homes of the provident classes, pray, what is it ? 
There are in this country, according to official reports, 
8,702,000 persons who have policies upon their lives in the 
regular life-insurance companies, and 3,638,000 more who 
are members of the so-called assessment and order com- 
panies. These policies, twelve million in all, are in a cer 
tain sense representative of the provident spirit of our 
population, and the face value of every one of these pol- 
icies would be, if Mr. Bryan’s policy prevails, reduced by 
nearly fifty per cent. These policies, too, are property, in 
the sense that they are valuable as individual assets. What, 
in the face of such a fact, becomes of the statement that the 
free-silver party does not propose to destroy the ‘ stimulus 
to endeavor and the compensation of toil” ? 

But this is not all: there is more in the declaration in 
favor of free-silver coinage than appears upon the face. The 
real purpose which animates the propagandists of the new 
gospel is not merely free coinage, but unlimited paper 
money—the adoption of a policy which would bring our 
currency to a ‘‘ wild-cat”’ basis. We have had some ex- 
perience in the past with the evils of irredeemable paper 
money. There is scarcely a State in the Union which un- 
der the old State banking system did not suffer immensely 
from this sort of money. The greenback heresy which the 
people stamped out some years ago was no more dangerous 
than the purpose which lurks beneath the demand for free 
coinage, and which, if the people were to transfer the 
power to the hands of the Populist Democrats, would be 
carried out in the overthrow of the existing system of na 
tional banking and the restoration of a banking policy 
flood of 
currency and sweep away all the foundations of business 


which would deluge the nation with a worthless 
security. 

In all these things to which we have referred the Chi 
cago platform is 4 menace to ‘‘ private security and public 
safety,” and Mr. Bryan is gravely mistaken if he imagines 
that the American people are so ignorant of the lessons of 
history, and so blind to their own interests, as to be willing 
to commit to him, and to those whom he represents, the 
control of our financial and business policy along the lines 


he suggests. 


Women Hold Their Own. 


THERE is a growing feeling that the average woman 
may be relied upon to make her way whenever she is given 
an opportunity to fairly compete with the average man 
especially in those employments which require acuteness 
of intellect, and do not demand any great expenditure of 
physicalstrength. We find women nowadays in practically 
all spheres of activity, and they are demonstrating more 
Secretary of Agricult 
ure Morton has recently given some very direct testimony 
He states that in the 
civil-service examinations which have been had in connec 


and more their capacity for affairs. 
in support of the theory here stated. 


tion with appointments to positions in the Agricultural De 
partment, the female candidates in most cases pass better 
and he adds that they do their 
work equally well, if not better than the men, when assigned 
He instances the fact that 
at the last civil-service examination held in his department 


examinations than the men ; 
to duties of the same character. 


for the purpose of securing two male assistants in the 
library, eight women, who were not invited to participate, 
appeared, together with thi-ty men, and being allowed to 
take their chances witu the latter, every one of them passed, 
while every one of the men failed. The secretary very 
properly appointed two of the women, although the adver- 
tisement announcing the examination had expressly stated 
that only male candidates would be considered eligible. 
The facts stated by Secretary Morton go to confirm the 
results which have been attained in institutions of learning 
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where co-education exists. The results of the examina- 
tiony at Barnard during the recent season attest in every 
espect the intellectual equality of women in certain of the 
nore useful studies. There are, of course, people in the 
vorld who do not like this aspect of affairs, and who will 
ery reluctantly surrender the notion that woman should 
ot be given an equal chance in the race of life; but it 
foes Without saying that in view of the results of expe- 
ience as they are accumulated year after year, the most 
iltra-conservative will at last be driven from his strong- 
hold, and by common consent the sexes will have equal 
pportunity for the utilization of their powers in the serv 
ce of mankind, 


The Monstrous Turk. 


HE announcement comes to us 
from London, on the authority of 


one of the newspapers of that city, 





that evidence has been obtained 
that the Armenian outrages which 
have so shocked the world had their 
origin in the oficial residence of 
the sultan, and were personally ap 
proved by him, as a meansof warn- 
ing the Turkish Reform party of 
the sort of punishment which would 
overtake them if they persisted in 
their purposes. The newspaper in question adds that the 
documents which supply this evidence show also that, in 
ill, over one hundred thousand Armenians fell victims to 
Turkish malignity. 

Whether the statement here made as to the responsibility 
for these massacres shall be contirmed by specific proof or 
not, there can be no question at all that the brutal policy 
which has been pursued in Armenia had official inspiration, 
It is of a piece with the bloodthirsty persecutions which for 
three hundred and fifty years have marked Turkish domi 
It reflects the 
spirit and temper of the fanatical horde whom the sultan 
The bottom 


motive is, of course, religious ; a desire to perpetuate the 


nation in that scarred and ravaged land. 
dares not resist, even if he desired to do so. 


Moslem faith, and to exterminate every vestige of Opposi- 
tion to it. The Turk cannot brook the idea of progress 
along the lines of the Christian belief, and it must be 
It would 
seem that the time has come when the Powers ought to as 


checked by fire and sword, at any cost whatever. 


sert themselves for the arrest of the persecutions to which 
the Armenians, as well as the Cretans, are now exposed. 
Recent events in Crete, where the Christians have risen in 
rebe’ ion against the outrageous oppression of the Turks, 
show that the Turk is everywhere the same—cruel, fanat- 
ical, and incapable of administering just and decent gov- 
ernment. He will impose upon his victims in all lands 
alike the arbitrary and diabolical system which has its 
origin in his religious prejudices. 

It was stated some time since that Great Britain and 
Russia had about come to an agreement to rescue the Ar- 
menians and the Cretans from further outrages by the 
Turks. 
ment, and that Russia would send military residents to the 


It was said that France concurred in the arrange- 


principal towns of Armenia, keeping an armed force within 
call, with a view of enforcing the protective policy agreed 
upon. There has as yet been no final affirmation of this 
statement, but it is to be hoped that it may turn out to be 
true. It is the scandal of our civilization that Christian 
peoples, Whose only offense is their desire to enjoy the or- 
dinary rights of human nature, should be exposed to the 
inhumanities of the Turk, robbed, oppressed, flayed and 
burned alive, without protest from the conscience of the 
world. 


Protection and Sound Money at 
the South. 


IN a recent issue we referred to the political situation in 
South Carolina, emphasizing the fact that conditions are 
ripe fora re formation of parties along the lines of sound 
money and protection. Every day is furnishing fresh evi- 
dence of the tendency of old-fashioned Democrats toward 
the acceptance of these Republican doctrines. This is 
especially true of those who are connected with the man 
ufacturing interest and of growersof rice and cotton, A 
recent issue of the Georgetown (South Carolina) 7/mex pub 
lishes a communication from Mr. William Miles Hazzard, a 
prominent Democratic planter of that locality, which shows 
very plainly that it is to the interest of these classes to op 
pose the free-silver, free-trade policy. We give an extract 
or two from this letter : 

* We have lived and prospered under the present sound-money system 
until it parted company with provection, and the party undertook to have 
i free breakfast table’ by imposing low tariff to tickle the fancy of the 
It was a taking political cry, but what has resulted ? Bond 
issues to meet what a McKinley tariff once met. In those days a scarcity 
of money never existed, because there was always a surplus and no one 
doubted the financial standing of our government. 
money and protection in November, and prosperity will again bless our 


Musses 


Unite sound 


land ; make more money by protection, without depreciating your money 
standard, While free silver will increase the wealth of silver-miners, and 
more money not suitable to the trade will be in circulation, it is not going 
to benefit the rice-planters and sugar planters, who will still have to cope 
with foreign competition. For myself { shall vote for Major McKinley, 
as he represents sound money and protection ; we have lived under it, 
prospered under it, and know that it is no experiment.” 


The opinions here expressed are obtaining wider cur- 
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rency every day, not only in South Carolina, but in other 
Southern States. If the Democratic journals of these States 
were not in such full sympathy with the silver delusion as 
to make impossible any intelligent discussion of existing 
issues, and if there could be any systematic educational 
campaign, there is no doubt at all that some of these States 
now Democratic would give their electoral votes to McKin- 
ley and Hobart. The mass of the people are open to con- 
viction, but under existing campaigning methods they are 
not generally reached, and are left undisturbed, therefore, 


CAUSE AND CURE 


Tr is an essential part of the case of the silver men that 


tae country is having ‘“‘ hard times.” The bolters from the 


Republican convention say, in their manifesto : ‘‘ Discon- 
tent and distress prevail to an extent never before known 
in the history of the country.” 
tion. It is distinctly untrue. 


This is an historical asser- 
There is no such discontent 
and distress as there was in 1819, or in 1840, or in 1875, to 
say nothing of other periods. The writers did not know 
the facts of the history, and they made use of what is now- 
adays a mere figure of speech. People who want to say 
that a social phenomenon is big, and who do not know 
What has been before, say that it is unparalleled in history. 

There has been an advancing paralysis of enterprise and 
arrest of credit ever since the Sherman act of 1890 was 
passed. The bolters say that ‘* No reason cau be found for 
such an unhappy condition of things save in a vicious 
monetary system.” The reason for it has been that the 
cumulative effect of the silver legislation was steadily ad 
The efforts by which the effects of 
that legislation had been put off were no longer effective, 


vancing to a crisis. 


and it was evident that the country was on the verge of 
a cataclysm in which the standard of value would be 
changed, What man can fail to see the effect of such a 
fear on credit and enterprise ? And with such a fear in 
the market, how idle it is to try to represent the trouble as 
caused by the fact that the existing standard was of gold, 
Men will make contracts 


and go on with business by the use of any medium, the 


or of silver, or of anything else ! 


terms of which can be defined, understood, and maintained 
until the contract is solved, but uncertainty as to the terms, 
or danger of change in them, makes credit and enterprise 
impossible. In the whole history of finance no crisis can 
be found which was so utterly unnecessary, and so dis- 
tinctly caused by the measures of policy which had gone 
before it, as that of 1893. 

So much being admitted as to ** hard times,” it remains 
true, however, that by far the greatest part of the current 
declamation about hard times is false. Prosperity and ad- 
versity of society are not capable of exact verification. At 
all times some people, classes, industries, are less prosper- 
ous than others. The fashion has grown up among poli- 
ticians and stump orators of using assertions about pros- 
perity and distress as arguments for their purpose, and 
parties come before the public with prosperity policies. 
They have programmes for ‘*‘ making the country prosper- 
ous.” If this country, with its population, its resources, 
and its chances, is not prosperous by the intelligence, in- 
dustry, and thrift of its population, does any sane man 
suppose that politicians and stump-orators have any de- 
vices at their control for making it so? The orators of the 
present day see prosperity where they need to see it for the 
purposes of tueir argument. They say that all gold-stand- 
Mr. St. John says 
As to Canada, we have seen no 


ard counties in Europe are in distress. 
that Mexico is prosperous 
statement. According to some discussions which are cur- 
rent, the bicycle rivals the gold standard as a calamity -pro- 
As the bicycle has certainly gravely affected the 
distribution of expenditure and the accumulation of capital, 


ducer. 


its efficiency as a crisis-maker, in its degree, whatever that 
may be, can be rationally discerned, but nobody has ever 
been able to show any rational grounds of belief that the 
gold standard is a crisis-maker. 

A crisis will also be produced whenever capital has been 
invested on a large scale in any unproductive investment, 
whereby it is not reproduced, but is lost. The enterprises 
are always made the basis of engagements and contracts. 
When the enterprises fail, the engagements cannot be met ; 
other engagements based on these also fail, and so on 
through the whole industrial organization, Such crises 
are inevitable in a new country, Enterprises run in fash 
ions. At any one time great groups of producers tend to 
one line of industry. That industry is sure to be overdone 
and to come to acrisis, In a free country, where every 
man is at liberty to direct his enterprise as he sees fit, what 
is the sense of trying to throw on other people the losses, 
No one 


would propose it as to an individual or a number, but when 


when it turns out that he has made a mistake ? 


there is a great interest it makes itself a political power and 
produces a platform for the same purpose, generally with 
inflated principles of humanity, justice, democracy, and 
Americanism as wind-attachments to make it float, 

Mr. St 


dollars an acre to get eight or nine dollars an acre, 


John says that the farmers are spending ten 
W hat 
farmer in the United States can tell how many dollars 
he spends on an acre? What is the sense of these pre- 
tendedly accurate figures ? 
would be the gain of cutting the dollars in two ? 


But, if they had sense, what 
If the 
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in their prejudices. Why should not those influential 
Democrats who have made up their minds to break loose 
from the existing political régime organize an educational 
work and a system for the diffusion of literature? They 
can do it much more easily, and with greater assurance of 
effective results, than Republicans. It is to be hoped that 
they will see the desirableness of such a course of action, 
to the end that the substantial business and industrial in- 
terests of these States may not suffer detriment because of 
the success of a policy so hostile to their development. 


OF HARD TIMES. 


farmer spent twenty silver dollars on an acre and got back 
The dol 
lars of outlay are of the same kind as the dollars of return 


sixteen or eighteen, how would he be benefited ? 
in any case, If it is true that the return does not equal the 
outlay, it must be on account of some facts of production, 
and it requires but a moment's reflection to see that chang- 
ing the currency in which outlay and income are reckoned 
cannot change the relation between the two. 

A dispassionate view of facts will go to prove that the 
world is reasonably and ordinarily prosperous at the pres- 
ent time, except where particular classes and industries are 
affected by special circumstances, as some classes and in- 
dustries are being affected at all times. The land-owners of 
western Europe are in distress on account of the competi- 
tion of new land, with cheapened means of transportation, 
but now weare told that the holders of the otherside of the 
competition, the land-owners of the new soil, are victims of 
distress. It must be, then, that too much labor and capital 
are being expended on the soil the world over, and that, too, 
in spite of all the protective tariffs drawing people to the 
textile and metal industries. Our silver men say that this 
is not the correct inference. They say that the people on 
the new land suffer because the prices are*set in coins of 
gold and the debits and credits are kept in terms of those 
coins, The prices are fixed in the world’s market in gold. 
They will be so fixed, whatever we may do with our coin- 
age laws. If the proceeds, in being brought home, are con- 
verted into silver value, a new opportunity for brokerage 
and exchange gambling will be given to the hated bank rs 
and brokers of Wall Street. 
which will be produced, 


That is the only difference 
It would be far more sensible to 
say that distress is produced by doing the business on the 
English system of weights and measures, in bushels and 
pecks, and that prosperity would be produced by doing it on 
the metric system, in litres and hectolitres, for that charge 
would at least be harmless. Our distress could ail be dis- 
pelled in a week by an act of Congress making all contracts, 
beyond political peradventure, that which they are in law 
and fact, gold contracts. 

There is, however, another cause of hard times for some 
people which is far more important in our present case than 
That is the case of the boom which has col- 
We hear a great deal about ‘* Wall Street gam- 
The gambling in Wall Street is insignificant com- 


any other. 
lapsed. 
bling.” 
pared with the gambling in land, buildings, town sites, and 
crops Which goes on all over the country, and which is par- 
ticipated in chietly by the men whe declaim about Wall 
Street. For three hundred years our history has been 
marked by the alternations of ‘* prosperity ” and ‘* dis- 
tress” which are produced by the booms and their col- 
lapses. When the collapse comes the people who are left 
long of goods and land always make a great outcry and 
start a political agitation. Their favorite device always is 
to try to inflate the currency and raise prices again until 
they can unload. 

It is a very popular thing to tell men that they have a 
grievance. That most of them find it hard to earn as much 
money as they need to spend goes without saying. Now 
comes the wily orator and tells them that this is somebody's 
fault. In old times, if a man was sick, it was always as 
The witch was 
to be sought. The medicine-man had to name somebody, and 


sumed that somebody had bewitched him. 
then woe to the one who was named, Our medicine-men 
say that it is the gold-bugs, Wall Street, England, who are 
to blame for hard times. Whether there is any rational 
proof of connection is as immaterial as it always was in 
witchcraft. It is a case of pain and passion. The ‘ gold 
standard” has done it! There is something to hate and de 
nounce, All would be well if silver could be coined at four 
hundred and twelve and a half grains to the dollar. But the 
assumption is that while the farmers would sell their prod 
dollars” 


ucts for twice as many * in silver, all the 


prices of things which they want to buy would remain at 


as now, 


the same number of dollars and cents as now, in goid ; that 
is, it is believed that wheat would be at, say, one dollar and 
fifty cents per bushel in silver, instead of seventy - five 
cents in gold, but that cloth would remain at fifty cents a 
When 


this assumption is brought out into clear words, every one 


yard in silver, if it is now fifty cents a yard in gold, 


knows that such can never be the result. 
cure is like a witch cure, 
not command the confidence of men of sense. 


The proposed 
It lucks rational basis, and can- 
If the times 
were ever so bad, such a cure could only make them worse. 


Gllenina 
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ITT. 
CONCERNING THE RASH PURPOSE OF A YOUNG MAN WHO HAS 
LOST AT ROULETTE. 
~  T was about ten o’clock one morning in early June, 
and New York was aglow with sunshine and the 
promise of pleasant things. The air was soft and 
languorous. People were walking slowly in the 





streets, as if to prolong the pleasures of the prom 
nade. Overcoats and winter wraps had Leen 





laid aside, and the whole city seemed expectant 


se 

4 ? of the rest and delights of summer. 

Mii Prince Kahlma and his devoted companion, 
é =i Van Halten, were out for an airing, strolling 
| across Madison Square, and talking as they went 
| of the many strange things that had befallen them 


since their arrival in the city, of adventures they 
had shared together, and of others they were planning. The 
prince was in one of his serene moods, with good-nature and in- 
dulgence for all things and all men—a state of mind in pleasant 
contrast with the gloomy seriousness or cynical indifference 
that often possessed him. At such times as these he preferred 
a simple incognito to his usual title, and instead of ‘* your High- 
ness ”’ was accustomed to be unpretentious Arthur Frederickson, 
a man like other men; Van Halten’s friend and comrade, not his 
master. It was little acts of graciousness like this that so en 
deared the prince to those who had the privilege of his society. 

‘* You see, my boy,” he was saying, ‘‘ it all depends on going 
about with one’s eyes open. That queer adventure we had on 
the street-car with those Greek rascals who were planning to 
abduct the little girl, and then that affair of the Washington 
Square Bank robbery, with its unexpected development of the 
Burglars’ Club—we should never have had these novel experi- 
ences but for our habit of observing little things and putting 
them to the fullest use in our efforts to get at human nature 
Ah, that is the great thing—human nature! What so absorb- 
ing as to study the way lives are turned and 
bent by trivial happenings ; to watch the play 
of motives, and from time to time take a hand 
in the game one’s self? To my mind that is the 
best sport possible in this humdrum world.” 

‘* Not a very humdrum world when you are 
on the premises,” laughed Van Halten. ‘I 
wonder what will turn up next. It seems our 
fate to stumble upon things out of the com- 
mon.” 

‘We do not stumble; we arrive at them 
logically, because, as I was saying, we are not 
blind, and because we know the exquisite pleas- 
ure of unveiling even one of the myriad secrets 
held in the breasts of people we meet, people we 
pass on the streets, people in theatres and hotels, 
people everywhere. There, what do you make 
of him # 

As he spoke he turned abruptly and fixed 
his eyes upon a young man who had just left 
a house on Twenty-fifth Street, not far from 
Broadway. The man in question was of slender 
build, not over-well dressed, and as he came 
down the steps there was something in the 
pallor of his face and the unsteadiness of his 
gait that might well have attracted attention. 

‘*TTe seems a little the worse for wear, his 
clothes are rumpled ; I should say he has been 
ma..ing a night of it. I don’t believe he has 
been in bed.” 

‘Ts that all you notice ?” 

‘He has a strong face, an interesting face. 
7 should put him down as a man of good family 
aud used to refined surroundings.” 

‘*Do you see nothing more? Look closer 
Let us stroll along behind this young man. He 
may furnish us another adventure. Iam not 
often mistaken, and I feel that we are destined 
to play some part in this young man’s life.” 

** Oh, I say, distinguished prophet, please stop 
talking in riddles, and tell me plainly what you 
see in this rather thin individual to justify your 
words. Is he not exactly like a hundred other 
New-Yorkers who may have been making a 
night of it ?” 

‘* He is like them in that respect, I dare say 
but he is unlike them in that he is now thinking 
of takin his own life.” 

“Absurd! What possible right have you to 
make such a statement ¢” 

‘* Because I caught the look of his eyes, the 
look that is never seen except in the eyes of a 
man who is courting death. I have seen it at 
Monte Carlo in the faces of better-dressed men 
than he. I have seen it in the great gambling- 
clubs of Paris and Vienna, and I remember 
what came of that look.” 

‘** Here is proof that you are mistaken. See, 
he is entering a pawn-shop. A suicide doesn’t 
try to raise money.” 

It was indeed as Van Halten said. The 
young man, having turned up Sixth Avenue, 
had now stopped at a place which bore the fa 
iniliar sign of the golden balls. 

‘You are right about the pawn-shop,” said 
Frederickson, ‘‘ but I may be right, too. There, 
he is coming out ; we will pass him. Now, do 
you see the look I mean ?”’ 

Van Halten shook his head. 
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PRINCE KAHLMA’S EXPERIMENTS. 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 


‘*T see only a young man who is counting a good-sized roll of 
money. He must have put up something of value to get such 
asum.” 

‘** Yes, and he is glad to get it. See how he quickens his pace ! 
What a tonic money is, to be sure !” 

The two men followed on silently for several blocks, the young 
man turning eastward through Twenty-eishth Street to Fifth 
Avenue, and a moment later entering one of the well-known 
clubs. 

Ah, he belongs to the Philosophers’ Club,” said Frederick 
son. ‘ That is fortunate for us, as I, too, amamember. We 
will go in and find out all about him. The clerk will tell me 
everything. Wait for me in the café. 
ently.” 

After a short absence he returned. 

‘*Our friend has gone up-stairs to sleep, and has left orders 
not to be disturbed until six o’clock. How conveniently this hap 


I will join you pres 


pens ; we can dine here when he does, and see the adventure out.” 

‘* Did you learn anything about him ?” 

“Yes ; he is Harvey Glen, one of the most brilliant writers 
on the New York Chronicle. He has been their special corre- 
spondent all over the world, and has a reputation for daring that 
is quite phenomenal. It was he who allowed himself to be in- 
oculated with the virus of Asiatic cholera several years ago in 
Vienna. And he was the man who photographed the historic 
duel between Boulanger and Floquet in Paris. Then he led an 
expedition into Zanzibar tofind Stanley, and he has done no end 
of remarkable things. He has interviewed everybody, from 
kings down to anarchists, and is said to be one of the best story- 
tellers in New York and a charming fellow, simple and un- 
pretentious, in spite of his many successes. Everybody loves 
him, but——” 

* But what ?” 


‘* Well, it seens there’s been something wrong with him 
lately. The clerk says lie drinks.” 


ace 


Let her go J’ 





said Glen, and sat expectant,” 






“* Lots of men drink.” 

‘Exactly. There must be something more. Drink never 
brought that look into a man’s eyes.” 

‘There you come to that look again. Don’t you think you 
may be mistaken in your idea ?’ 

‘‘T hope so,” answered Kahlma ; “ it would indeed be a pity 
for so fine a young fellow to end a brilliant career in this sorry 
way. 

In this way they talked for some time longer, and then occu- 
pied themselves with other matters, but all through the day 
the thought of this young man remained with them. 


* % * * * * * 


It was about seven o’clock that evening when Harvey Glen 
entered the well-appointed dining-room of the Philosophers’ 
Club. Immediately several members, with effusive bows and 
smiles, tried to get the popular newspaper man at their tables, 
but he excused himself to all and sat alone 

‘* ve got some things to figure out,” he said to one gentleman 
who pressed importunately for his company, ‘‘ and 1 must have 
solitude.” 

This he said lightly, as was his way, but presently, when seat- 
ed apart from the rest, his eyes became very sad and he fell into 
a mood of deep abstraction. The waiter observed that he drank 
more wine than usual and left the dishes untouched. From 
time to time he drew some sheets of paper from bis pocket and 
studied them intently, making additions or corrections with a 
pencil. From this occupation he was suddenly aroused by a 
remark at a table behind him that was singularly in harmony 
with his train of thought. 

‘*T tell you,” said a rather excited voice, ‘‘ those men are 
vain babblers who call love the strongest passion in men’s lives. 
When it comes to an issue between the love of any woman, 
let her be as fair as all the beauties from Cleopatra down, and 
the desire to gamble, there is not a moment’s doubt as to the 











1po 


result. The woman will be neglected 


time, and the green cloth will triumph , 


every 


‘* And yet,” said another voice, ‘* you expect 
to triumph over this passion ?” 

‘* By running away from the danger, not by 
facing it. I realize my own weakness ; I see 
that I have become the slave to a disgraceful 
and ruinous habit, and with the help of heaven 
I will never gamble again. That is the only 
safety for men like me.” 

Forgetting his pencil and paper Glen turned 
men who 


in his chair and observed the two 


were speaking. Both appeared to be gentlemen 
of superior class, the younger of the two and 
the smaller having a face which showed wide 
knowledge of men and things, along with readi- 
while the other, a tall, dark- 
complexioned man, possessed the quiet dignity 


ness of resource ; 


of one who has long been accustomed to the ex- 
ercise of power. It was he who spoke now. 

“ I 
think a man of your force should be ashamed 
to own that he cannot play in moderation, just 
as he eats and drinks in moderation. The man 
who is weak enough to be ruined by gambling 


‘“*T disagree with you eutirely,” he said. 


ought to suffer until he learns self-control.” 

It was plain that this and some further ar- 
gument in the same line made strong appeal 
to the younger man, whose resolution was visi- 
bly shaken. It is at no time difficult to per- 
suade a gambler that he ought to try his luck 
again. 

** Well,” said the younger man, finally, in a 
tone of half-conviction, ** I will put your ideas 
to the test, and for thirty days I will make an 
experiment. Each day I will set aside a certain 
sum that I am willing to lose. I will mark 
down how many hours I am to play, how mnany 
coups Tam to make, and exactly what system I 
am to follow. If I am strong enough to do 
what I have resolved, neither more nor less, I 
admit I shall be very proud of myself, but I tell 
you frankly I am afraid I won't succeed.” 

** You will succeed,” said the other, and was 
going on to say more when there came an inter- 
ruption. 

** You will not succeed,” burst in Glen, push- 
ing back his chair sharply and approaching his 
neighbors’ table. ‘‘ Pardon me, gentlemen, for 
intruding in this way, but I can’t keep still 
when I hear such heresies as you, sir (to the 
taller gentleman), are preaching. You see, I 
happen to be a gambler myself, and I know 
what I am talking about. I dou’t mean that 
I'm a professional. No, no. I’m one of the 
victims, caught in the green clutches. I’m like 
your friend here.” 

He paused as if realizing that his advance 
might be unwelcome, and, looking about the 
room, added : 


**[ suppose it is none of my business. I’m 
always doing impulsive things like this ; but I 


mean well, and any one of these gentlemen will 
answer for me and tell you who I am.” 

‘* That is unnecessary,” replied the taller gen- 
tleman, with much courtesy ; ‘‘ you are very wel- 
come, Mr. Glen. We have been expecting you.” 

Glen looked at them in astonishment. 

‘* You have been expecting me? .You know 
me 7?” 

** Yes. Are you not Harvey Glen, of the 
Chronicle, whose brilliant work as a special 
correspondent has been talked about for years ?” 

‘IT am Harvey Glen, and I have been a re- 
porter on the Chronicle for a long time.” 

This he said gloomily, and spoke the word 
‘reporter ” with a shading of contempt, as if he 
had no great respect for the business he was in. 

‘It is I who should ask your pardon, Mr. 
Glen, for the little ruse I put in practice to 
Believe me, I would not 
the best of 


bring you over here 
have presumed so far without 
motives.” 

** Do you mean,” said Glen, half aggressively, 
‘that your talk about gambling was——” 

‘** It was intended to serve a double purpose— 
to bring us pleasantly to an acquaintance, and 
to confirm me in my conclusion about your 
present gambling troubles.” 

Glen looked up sharply, as if disposed to re- 
sent any prying into his affairs. 

** Really,” he said, coldly, ‘‘ this affair has 
taken a most extraordinary turn. May I ask 
your name, sir ?” 

‘I am Arthur Frederickson, and this is my 
friend, Mr. Wade Van Halten. Let me say 
that I, too, can furnish fullest proofs of my 
social and business standing if you desire them. 
I think you had better take that on faith, how- 
ever, and let me come directly to what I have 
in mind. Will you not sit down? Waiter, take 
the gentleman’s order.” 

The young man’s face showed a mingling of 
annoyance and indifference took the 
proffered seat. 

** After all,” he said, wearily, ‘‘ what does it 
matter. to me who you are or what you want, 
or whether you are gentlemen or not. Yes, I'll 
take whisky.” Then after a pause he added: 
* What makes you think I’ve been gambling ¢” 

‘‘ saw you leave Dayton’s place this morn- 
I know that you spent the night there, 
I know that you are almost 


as he 


j yv 
ing. 


and lost heavily, 
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ruined and think yourself dishonored; that you 
have it in mind at this very moment to put an 
end to your life.” 

Glen started, stared, and then laughed lightly. 

* What makes you think that 7” 

*T know it, my poor boy, because it has been 
my lot to spend much of my life wandering 
over the world and observing people. I have 
made it my business, having no other, to study 
faces and character, and I have learned the 
signs of the eye. Mr. Van Halten will tell you 
that I remarked to him when we saw you this 
morning that you had thoughts of self-destruc 
tion Don’t do it, Mr. 
things are not as bad as they look.” 

“* Oh, they 


= they're worse.” 


in your heart. Glen ; 


yes, are,” he said, carelessly; 
** How much did you lose last night ?” 
The young man turned as if to resent this 
questioning, but presently he took new thought 
and the frown left his face. 


! he exclaimed. ‘* What difference 
does it make whether you know everything or 


lost 


* Pshaw 
not. You cannot change my purpose, I 
six hundred dollars.’ 

* A trifling sum,” said Frederickson, 

‘*Not for a newspaper man, and especially 


> 


not when it’s money that belongs to the office. 
I don’t know why I should tell you this, sir, but 
the fact is I was sent off to Canada by the 
Chronicle yesterday on an important assign- 
ment, and drew this money for expenses. In- 
stead of taking the train I stayed here and 
played roulette. I gambled all night, and blew 
in every dollar of it. I have not only forfeited 
my position on the paper, but I have done a 
dishonest act.” 

‘* Listen to me, Mr. Glen. 
T saw you [ liked your face—we both did ; and 
now that I’ve spoken with you I like you more 
than ever. 
forward way of speaking. Besides that, I know 
something of your family, and years ago I met 
your father. Now I have the fortune—or the 
misfortune—to be a very rich man, and I pro- 
pose to loan you the amount you need, which is 
of the least possible importance to me. You 
may give me your I. O. U. for the sum, pay- 
able at your convenience, and I will draw you 
a cheque immediately for six hundred dollars.” 

As he spoke Frederickson rang for pen and 
ink, and, opening his cheque-book, wrote out a 
cheque for the amount specified. This he ten- 
dered to Glen. 

‘* No, no,” said the latter, pushing it from him: 
By great effort he maintained a show of com- 
posure, but his pallid face, whitened to the 
very lips, betrayed the emotion aroused in him 
by Frederickson’s offer. It came to him like a 
breath of heaven. 

‘* Tell me, sir, what is your motive in offer- 
ing me this money? Rich men do not go about 
giving away cheques to strangers. My experi- 
ence has taught me that New York is a hard, 
unsympathetic place for a fellow in trouble. 
What do you want of me ”” 

‘* As you surmise, my friend,” answered the 
other, kindly, ‘* 1 do expect something in return 
for this slight accommodation. From what I 
have heard of you and what I have seen, I re- 
gard you, if you will allow me to say so, as a 
young man of most remarkable and interestiug 
character. It is in studying and knowing such 
men as you that I find my best pleasure in life, 
and I want you to tell me with absolute frank- 
ness about yourself and your gambling experi- 
I want to know how this rash purpose 
has come into your mind. You must tell me 
everything without palliation. No will 
judge you more leniently than I, but I must 
know the exact truth and the worst of it, in 
Do you agree to 


From the moment 


I like your manliness and straight- 





ences. 


one 


order to carry out my plan. 
this 7” 

Sir,” said Glen, holding out his right hand, 
“this is about the most decent thing I ever 
heard of one stranger doing to another. As 
you wish to hear it, I will tell you my story, 
and I will tell you the plain truth, since I care 
as little for your approval as I do for your dis 
But I can’t take your money. No, 
don’t press it on me. I will take your hand, but 
I can’t take your money.” 

** Admirable,” 
changed a strong grip with his young friend. 

‘* What a situation !’ 


approval. 


said Frederickson, as he ex- 


!’ murmured Van Halten ; 
and then both gentlemen settled back to listen. 
Glen proceeded to relate, without any effort 
to spare himself, his experiences at the gaming- 
table, which dated from two or three years 
before, and which were simply the old story of 
fascination for play, leading to neglect of duty, 
to a prodigal waste of time, and to all sorts of 
financial difficulties. He had exhausted his 
savings, drawn his salary far ahead, borrowed 
from his friends, and pawned his valuables. 

‘* When that money was gone last night,” he 
concluded, “I soaked a watch and some dia- 
mond ear-rings and other things that belonged 
tomy mother. I got quite a roll on them for a 
last shot to-night. See,” pulling out the money 
from his trousers pockets, ‘ 
why, I know what I will do.” 

“Mr, Glen,” said Frederickson, after the 


when this is gone, 
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young man had finished, ** I do not believe that 
aman of your intelligence would think of kill 
ing himself merely because of a small money 
loss, or even because he had forfeited a position 
You must be keeping 
other 


through an act of folly. 
something back from us ; there must be 
reasons.” 

‘You are right,” said Glen, with a deeper 


earnestness. ‘‘ I don’t suppose I would think of 


killing myself if that was all the trouble. But 
you see, I’ve been a d——d fool so long, and 


made an ass of myself in so many ways, that 
As they say down on 
Nothing interests 
The 


things other men regard as pleasures seem to 


I've got discouraged. 
Park Row, I’ve lost my grip. 
me any more. Nothing appeals to me. 
me stupid, and the things they give vital im 
portance to do not stir me in the least. Even 
gambling and drink are only gags to thought 
or outlets to recklessness. Nothing seems to 
me worth while. Money-getting is as stupid as 
building mud houses ; fame is no better than 
the croaking of frogs.” 

* And religion ?” said Frederickson. 

‘* Religion means nothing to me now. IT wish 
it did, but I guess I got too much of it when I 
I can’t pray any more ; I've tried 
it sometimes when I’ve been on assigrments up 
by the cathedral. I’ve dropped in there of a 
week day,when the big church was empty except 


was a boy. 


for a few kneeling women. Then I’ve gone down 
on my knees and tried to repeat the old words, 
but I always find myself saying ‘That is ab- 
surd,’ or ‘ That is not true,’ or ‘ That is bad 
English.’ So I get up off ny knees and go out 
sadder than when I This habit of 
analyzing everything, that writers get, spoils 
them for all simple, genuine sensations.” 


came 1h. 


* And how about love, isn’t that worth living 
for ?” 

‘ Love is even worse—at least the kind of love 
I have known. I crave women’s society, and 
vet I would not marry, because I know too 
about married life. I would not trust 
and I know she couldn’t trust me. 
Think of a man look- 
ing back over ten years and being only able to 
say: 
married women, widows, blondes, brunettes. I 
have said ** Darling 


much 
my wife, 
And yet see what is left. 


‘I have done harm to so many girls, 
”to so many, and “TI love 
you” to so many, and nothing remains of any 
of it but bitterness, and no good ever came of 
any of it.’” P 

Sad beyond expression was the young man’s 
He seemed to look 
upon his life as something ruined beyond re- 
demption, upon his future as utterly dark. 

‘‘T am reaping the reward of the transgressor. 
IT am getting what I deserve—what many news- 
have trifled with the 
best things of life until I have lost the capaci- 
ties for enjoyment and natural feeling that 
normal men possess. 


face as he said these words. 


paper men deserve. I 


I have lost the power of 
loving, of believing, or of caring much about 
anything.” 

* And is there really nothing that you enjoy 
—nothing that you want to do ” 

‘*T have enjoyed gambling, and sometimes I 
have enjoyed this wayward love. But what I 
have enjoyed best of all is sleep, and death is a 
long sleep. That’s the reason I believe in death.” 

‘**Do you always feel this way? Are there 
not times when the world seems bright—when 
it seems good to be alive ?” 

Glen was silent for some moments. 

‘* Yes, there are such times, and that’s why 
I'm going to have one last try at the wheel to- 
night. Sometimes I 
my discontent with everything about me grows 
out of my discontent with myself. You see it 
wouldn't matter so much what I do or fail to 
do if T was merely a truck-horse, fit for some 
editorial shelf or copy desk, but I know that I 
have talent in me for writing, and might, if I 
But it has 
always been the same miserable story of indo- 


realize that the cause of 


would, do something worth while. 


lence and want of concentration, and weakness 
of will. That last includes all the others— weak- 
If it hadn’t been for that I should 
have been out of this blood-sucking newspaper 


ness of will. 


business years ago,” 

‘*T wonder that you feel so bitter against a 
profession in which you have won such distine- 
tion ?” 

ae | it’s a prostitution. 
What a profession is that where men spend all 


isn’t a profession ; 


their time writing and never become writers ! 
The newspaper business takes away a man’s 
earnestness, his high ideals, his decent ambi- 
And the hopeless 
part of it is that the good men in the business 
realize all this, but can do nothing to change it. 
They are like the lepers who know their own 
disease and also know that there is no remedy. 
If I should tell you how many times I have 
made resolutions and broken them, how many 
times I have tried to follow my better aspira- 
tions and failed, you would not wonder that I 
hesitate to try again.” 

** And do you charge all this to the newspaper 


tions—all that is best in him. 


business ?” 
“T do, sir, to a great extent ; for, as I look 
back, I can watch the change it has brought 
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about in me. T can see how I have deteriorated 


from year to year. It is the newspaper business 
that has taken away my strength of character 
and made me doubtful of my ability to accom- 
plish anything in my life, to satisfy myself 
That is the real reason for 
my present course. You remember the story of 
the man who killed himself because his collar- 
button rolled under the bed where he couldn’t 
getit. It wasn’t the collar-button that made 
him kill himself, but the fact that this annoy- 
ance came as a Climax to a lot of other things, 
It’s the same 
I'm 


or anybody else. 


and so he grabbed his revolver. 
way with me. I can't stand it any longer. 
sick of myself.” 

“And yet you have some other purpose in 
mind, if I understand you rightly,” said Fred- 
erickson, ‘some special reason for gambling 
to-night ?” 

* Yes, I have,” 
hope. You see, ’ve got three hundred dollars 
here for the things I pawned this morning. 
Those ear-rings are beauties, I can tell you. 
Well, when I’ve paid for our dinners and drinks 
—yes, I insist, Pll pay for everything—why, Ill 
have two hundred and eighty dollars left. Ina 
little while ’'m going back to Dayton’s and Ill 
make one play, see—just one—and if I pull it 
off, why, I know what Ill do, the same as I 
know what I'll do if I don’t pull it off.” 

‘*Then you won’t kill yourself if you win ?”’ 
said Frederickson, growing more and more in- 


said Glen ; ‘it’s a sort of last 


terested. 

**No; but what chance have I of winning ? 
Look at the odds against me. 
going to slap the whole thing down on one coup 
and let the little ball decide it.” 

** You don’t mean that you are going to play 
two hundred and eighty dollars on one num- 


” 


You see, ’m 


ber ? 

‘No ; Ill tell you how I’m going to fix it. I 
thought that all out while I was trying to sleep 
this morning. You see, there are four letters 
in ‘ hope’ and four letters in ‘ hell,’ and it’s hope 
or hell with me, so ’'m going to play those let- 
Pll show you how: ‘ H’ is number eight in 
the alphabet, ‘0’ is number fifteen, ‘ p’ is num- 
ber sixteen, and ‘ e’ is number five ; that makes 
four numbers, and then there are just the same 
letters in ‘hell’ except the ‘1,’ so I will play 
that, which is number twelve. That gives five 
numbers in all for me to play—eight, fifteen, 
sixteen, five, and twelve—and I’m going to di- 
vide ny two hundred and eighty dollars into 
five parts, fifty-six dollars in each, and let them 
all go at once. If any one of the five comes up, 
why then I’m in it, and I know what I'll do, as 
I said before.” 

‘* What strikes me as the strangest part of 
your plan,” said Frederickson, ‘tis that you 
seem to let the whole question of your living or 


ters. 





dying depend on the possession of a few hun- 
dred dollars. Now suppose one of these num- 
bers does come up. How much do you win ?” 

‘“Why,” said Glen, figuring rapidly on the 
back of an envelope, ‘ thirty-five times fifty-six 
dollars, that makes nineteen hundred and sixty 
dollars. And I won’t blow that in either.” 

For a few moments both were silent, Glen 
busy with his thoughts, the stranger busy study- 
ing Glen. The latter spoke first. 

‘** Look here, Mr. Glen, I’ve a better plan than 
that. I really want to help you. I want you 
to accept my cheque for two thousand dol- 
lars. If you only knew how much pleasure it 
will give me to have you take it you would not 
hesitate.” Again he drew out his cheque-book, 
but once more Glen made gesture of refusal. 

** No, no; I won’t have it. I won’t take your 
money. You don’t understand my position, It 
isn’t so much the money [ want as the encour- 
If I pull off this play 1’ll 


take it as a sign from heaven that I am to goon 


agement of winning. 
living. You see, already, in my own mind, I 
am condemned to death, verdict rendered, sen- 
tence pronounced, time of execution fixed. This 
is just a final rally to see if the great Judge will 
give me a reprieve. To take your money would 
be like tricking Him. 
fool notion, but, as I told you, I am a fool.” 

‘* But your weakness of will,” persisted Fred- 


Of course this is just a 


erickson, ‘‘and your passion for gambling—will 
not these same pitfalls lie before you, even if 
you do win ?” 

‘“No doubt they would if I hadn’t got my 
plan to fight them, If I win I shall do as your 
friend suggested—run away. That is the main 
part of my plan. After repaying what I owe 
to the paper I shall leave New York, leave 
America, and go to a land where all the ideas 
are different—a peaceful, quiet land, far from 
the hot, rushing life ’ve known—and there, by 
changing all the conditions of my life, I shall 
try to build up my weakened will-power and 
give the light within me a chance to shine, | 
will spend two years in Japan.” 

** Japan ¢’ exclaimed Frederickson. 

‘Yes, in Japan, among the Japanese, not 
among the Americans ; and there, in the midst 
of this gentle and philosophic race, living in an 
atmosphere of sunshine and flowers and sim- 
plicity, I shall, I firmly believe, grow to be a 
man again, For two years I shall live close to 
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nature, without care or struggle. T shall read 
some of the great books I have neglected. I 
shall think and put down some of my thoughts. 
I don’t know much, but I can write enough 
about the newspaper business and the life men 
lead who go into it, to make some good fellows 
think twice, perhaps, before they enter upon it.” 

Now his eyes brightened, and he spoke with a 
glow of feeling. 

‘* That’s about the only thing I could do,” he 
went on—‘‘ warn young men with brain and fine 
purpose, high-spirited lads, such as I was my- 
self, against a fate like mine, and tell them what 
it means to be chained fast to one of these slave- 
driving chariots of the press. I would tell them 
of the good lives I’ve seen wrecked, the high 
purposes cast aside, the fine talents buried under 
a cover of cynicism and flippancy. That’s some- 
thing I really would like to live to do, and this 
afternoon, while I was up-stairs lying down, the 
fact is I didn’t sleep much—it’s sort of ridicu- 
lous to talk about, but I did it just the same—I 
tried to pray a little. I haven’t prayed in a 
good while, and of course it’s all tommy-rot, 
this praying business, and I know as well as 
you do that a roulette-ball isn’t going to drop 
on one of my numbers just because I get down 
on my knees. But I did it, anyway. You see 
it means more to me, this game to-night, than 
it generally does.” 

There was suspicion of moisture in Glen’s 
eyes as he said this, and the two gentlemen felt 
themselves drawn to him by a strong bond of 
sympathy. 

It was now nearly ten o’clock, and, observing 
the hour, Glen started to his feet. 

* Well, my friends, IT must be going; I'm 
afraid I’ve talked too much. Let’s shake hands 
for luck. You’ve been very good to me.” 

He stood by the table with right arm ex- 
tended and a deep look in his eyes. 

‘Take everything out of that,” he said to the 
waiter throwing down a twenty-dollar bill, 
‘‘and keep the change.” 

“Would you mind, Mr. Glen,” said Freder- 
ickson, rising also, *‘if we went with you to 
this gambling-place ? Id like to risk a few dol- 
lars myself.” 

“Why, certainly ; come along. It’s free to 
anybody if you know the pass-word at the door. 
Only, mind, there must be no interference with 
my purpose.” 

With this understanding they called a car- 
riage and drove from the club to Dayton’s 
establishment, where they entered without 
difficulty, thanks to Glen’s acquaintance with 
the door-keeper. The house was brilliantly 
lighted, and furnished with the garish luxury 
that characterizes such places. In the front 
was a large parlor or lounging-room, about 
which a number of gentlemen were seated, 
smoking and chatting, many of them in even- 
ing dress. In the back was a dining-room, 
with a long table spread with every delicacy, 
and flashing with silver and fine china. 

‘We have chatted so busily,” said Van Hal- 
ten, “that I am hungry again. Let us eat 
something, and have a glass of wine before we 
go up-stairs.” 

“All right,” said Glen; ‘I’ve got plenty of 
time. All I want is one play.” 

He spoke with an effort at lightness, but his 
face was white. 

“If you gentlemen will excuse me for a 
moment,” said Frederickson, ‘‘I will join you 
presently.” 

He left them for about ten minutes, during 
which time Van Halten and Glen continued 
the conversation, the latter going into details 
about the faults and follies of his past life. 

Presently Frederickson returned. 

‘* They are having a great time up-stairs,” he 
said. ‘‘I have been watching a man win ten 
thousand dollars. He’s a little, dried-up Span- 
iard, but he played like a general. I suppose 
he will go on and lose it all now.” 

‘* Thope I'll do as wellas he,” said Glen ; ** any- 
how, I am ready to try my luck. Let’s go up.” 

The young man led the way up the broad 
staircase, past lines of ferns and foliage plants, 
then down a broad hall spread with thick velvet 
carpets, into a brilliant room at the end, whose 
walls were hung with expensive paintings. 
Here were half a dozen roulette-tables, some 
busy, some idle. 

‘** T will play over here, 
table in the corner, and immediately one of the 
attendants came forward, with a polite saluta- 
tion, and took his place at the wheel. Freder- 
ickson and Van Halten stood at one side of the 
table, while Glen took a seat at the end. There 
were no other players. 

** Give me five-dollar chips,” said Glen, throw- 


” 


said Glen, selecting ¢ 


ing down his money, ‘ There’s two hundred 
and eighty dollars.’ 

The croupier counted out the chips with a 
dexterous movement of the hand, and presently 
five stacks of browns were ranged before Glen. 

‘* Now,” he said, in a low tone, * Ill play 
these this way: one here, one here, ove here, 
and these two over there.” Speaking thus, he 
placed his five stacks of chips on the five num- 
bera already chosen, 


LESLIE'S 


The croupier looked at him in some surprise, 


” he said ; 


“That's a pretty stiff play, sir, 
* you're getting above the limit.” 

‘“*Then you'll have to raise the limit,” said 
Glen. ‘‘ Call the proprietor.” 

The proprietor, no less a person than the no- 
torious Dayton himself, a stout, red-faced man 
with many diamonds, was presently summoned, 
and, on having the situation explained to him, 
consented to take the risk. 

‘* He’s been a good customer of ours, and 
we've got to accommodate him,” he whispered 
to Van Halten, as he moved to another table. 

‘Let her go,” said Glen, and sat expectant 
while the croupier held the marble between his 
thumb and fingers, ready to throw it upon the 
wheel. 

Zip went the little ball, and the wheel spun 
rapidly. Four pairs of eyes were fixed upon it 
as it circled, and four pairs of ears listened to 
its clicking music as it turned in narrowing cir- 
cles, moving nearer and nearer to the little 
pockets, into one of which it must presently 
fall. Soon it slowed in its course and began 
striking against the wire partitions that di- 
vide the numbers, 18-22-34-2-00-7-5—it wav- 
ered a moment on the dividing line between 
five and twenty-seven, wavered, then stopped, 
seemed about to drop into twenty-seven, and 
then jumped back and came to rest. 

‘Five wins, red and odd,” called the croup- 
ier, in the usual sing-song tone. 

Frederickson and Van Halten turned their 
eyes upon Glen, who sat staring straight before 
him, his fingers running through his disordered 
hair. 

‘* My God !” he said, ** I’ve won.” 

** Fifty-six times thirty-five, sir, makes nine- 
teen hundred and sixty dollars—a nice, tidy 
sum. Ill have to get it from the boss.” 

In a moment the croupier returned, his hands 
full of large bills, which he laid before Glen. 
‘* Now, sir, what goes next ?” he said, respect- 
fully. 

* Nothing goes next,” said Glen, gathering up 
his money. “I am through gambling. I will 
never gamble again as long as I live—never.” 

Frederickson smiled. 

‘* You know, my dear Mr. Glen, what gam- 
blers’ promises amount to.” 

‘* [know what this gambler’s promiseamounts 
to,” said Glen. ‘I know there’s nothing in 
heaven or hell that could make me gamble 
again as long as I live. You must excuse me, 
gentlemen, but I’ve got to leave you. I can’t 
stay here any longer.” 

‘‘Let me congratulate you, sir,” said Fred- 
erickson, ‘‘not only on your success, but on 
your courage and mantiness. J have a favor 
to ask of you. I want you to promise me that 
a year from now, or sooner, if you please, you 
will write me from the distant country you are 
going to, and tell me how you are getting on. 
You may not know how deep an interest you 
have aroused in me. Here is my card.” 

The young man promised, with an earnest 
look and a strong grip of the hand, that he 
would do as his friend desired, and then, after 
cordial salutations, they parted, Glen going his 
way, while the other two strolled down Broad- 
way. 

‘“* Now, there, you see,” said Kahlma, ‘is an 
illustration of what I was saying this morning. 
That shows how easy it is to influence the lives 
of others. That thing cost me twenty-five 
hundred dollars, or thereabouts, but it was well 
worth it. It was worth it for the pleasant 
sensations I got, if for nothing else, and really 
Tam half inclined to think that the young chap 
will keep his word.’ 

‘* How do you mean that it cost you twenty- 
five hundred dollars 7” said Van Halten. 

* Why, didn’t you understand? I thought 
you realized my purpose. Don’t you remember 
when | left you alone together ?” 

“What!” cried Van Halten, divining his 
friend’s action; ** you had the thing arranged 7?” 

‘* Certainly,” said the prince; ‘the young 
man would not take my money as a gift, but he 
had to take it after all. I have special influ- 
ence, as you know, and five minutes’ talk with 
the proprietor and a five-hundred-dollar bonus 
made him agree to my proposition.” 

‘* But how was the thing possible ?” 

‘* Ah, that’s something you will have to ask 
the croupier. I remember he said, though, that 
his experience traveling with a circus and run- 
ning a fake roulette-wheel had served him in 
good stead in this case. I suspect that these 
men always have the wheel more or less under 
their control, and besides, he had five numbers 
to try for. Anyhow, the thing succeeded, and 
that’s all I wanted.” 

‘* Admirable !” exclaimed Van Halten. ‘* Your 
Highness certainly has a genius for good 
works.” 

** What I should like to know,” answered the 
prince, reflectively, ‘‘ is whether our friend will 
write us from Japan.” 

‘* Perhaps he’ll never go to Japan,” said Van 
Halten, 

 T think he will,” said Kahlma,. 


( Te d¢ candaned,) 
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Adirondack Attractions. 


At Hotel Ampersand, on the lovely Lower 
Saranac, and near by, are inany women worth 
seeing and knowing. The three mentioned and 
photographed cannot fairly be termed belles, 
for the qualities that are indicated by that some 
what flippant title—simply attracting general 
attention by personal charm, toilette, etc.—are 
in each case overshadowed by intellect, genuine 
earnestness of purpose, and varied capacity, 
while certainly lacking nothing of the physical 
beauty so good to look upon. 

Miss Adelaide Buell Hyde and her handsome 
sister, Miss Nannie, are New Haven girls, who 
have been at the Ampersand most of the season. 
Habitueés of Lakewood will recognize the elder 
as not only a friend, but a clever teacher of 
whist, whose four months’ season at that fash- 
ionable New Jersey resort for the past two or 
three years have been so crowded with work 
that little time was left for other play. 

This fad of studying whist is a much more 
serious matter than many think. Miss Hyde 
says it takes twelve-hour lessons to get the 
foundation principles, and then must follow 
practice. ‘‘ It is splendid mental training—de- 
velops memory, observation, concentration,” 
says Miss Hyde, ‘*and Americans lead all na- 
tions in enthusiasm and number of good play- 
ers, the American Whist League numbering 
over fifteen thousand.” Miss Hyde has made 
Hotel Ampersand her summer headquarters for 
three seasons, and the sisters’ picturesque tent 
naturally is the scene of many interesting 
games. 

About a mile and a half from the Ampersand 
—nested high on a mountain slope, overlooking 
Saranac Lake Village —is the studio of Miss 
Katherine E, McClellan, who just now has come 
into quick fame through the publication of her 
memorial of John Brown — ** A Hero’s Grave 
in the Adirondacks.” 

It isa charmingly-illustrated little book—il- 
lustrative not only of the subject, but of an- 
other of Miss McClellan’s gifts—photography— 
in which she gets wonderful effects. 

CAROLINE WASHBURN Rockwoop. 


The Belles of 
Richfield Springs. 


STRANGE to say, there are at present no real 
beauties in Richfield, but there are dozens of 
lovely girls possessed of more enduring charms 
than faultless features and a perfect com- 
plexion. Early in the season Miss Elizabeth 
Reilly, of Washington, D. C., was the acknowl- 
edged belle of the Spring House, but, to the 
regret of all, illness, the result of a bicycle 
accident, compelled her to return to her home, 
and her mantle has fallen gracefully upon the 
shoulders of Miss Florence de Vere Boesé, of 
New York, who, with her mother, is making 
her annual visit to Richfield. 

While not strictly beautiful, Miss Boesé is 
one of the most charming girls at the Spring 
House. Photographs never do her justice, be- 
cause her principal attraction is her animation 
—which appears when in conversation. She is 
a blonde with fluffy golden hair, expressive blue 
eyes, and beautiful teeth, She is also the pos- 
sessor of a very sweet soprano voice, which is 
heard to the best advantage in simple ballads, 
which she sings to perfection. 

Miss Belle Shields, of Brooklyn, is a very 
pretty girl, and reigns supreme at the Ken- 
dallwood, where she has spent several seasons. 
She is a daughter of Commissioner John A. 
Shields, of the United States Circuit Court, and 
one of the most popular girls here. No riding- 
party, picnic, or dance is complete without her, 
and at all the hops she is in great demand. 

Miss Margaret Lackland, of Boston, who is a 
guest of one of the cottagers, is considered 
beautiful by some, but all agree that she is the 
most fascinating young lady in the place. Miss 
Lackland is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Am- 
brose Y. Lackland, who are traveling abroad 
for the health of the former. 

Though quiet and unassuming in her man- 
ner, Miss Ruth Dowd, of Brooklyn, is unques- 
tionably the belle of the Tuller House. Having 
spent many seasons in Riehfield, she has a large 
acquaintance with the summer population, and 
is a favorite with young and old. Of medium 
height, with soft, wavy, brown hair, dreamy 
eyes, and unfailing good spirits, she is the life 
of every company she honors with her presence, 

Marion K, HEATH. 


Living Pictures at Rock- 
bridge Alum Springs, Va. 


SomE very successful *‘ living pictures” were 
lately gotten up at Rockbridge Alum Springs, 
one of the largest summer resorts in Virginia, 
which is now filled with fashionable and lovely 
Southern women. The subjects were all chosen 
from Tennyson’s ‘Dream of Fair Women.” 


Dy, & Millington Miller, of New York, read the 


poem, and as each historic character was de 
scribed the curtain rose and the magnesium 
light disclosed a earefully -prepared study o- 
the character after some noted painter. 

Miss Elizabeth Powell, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
and Miss Clara Holstein, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
were ‘‘ Cleopatra” and ‘ Isis” in Cabanel’s fa- 
mous masterpiece. Miss Lillian Powell, of Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas, was Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton’s ‘‘ Helen of Troy.” Her sister, Miss Susan 
lL. Powell, with Dr. Lewis Livingood, of Johns 
Hopkins University, and Miss Hedwig Penzel, 
of Little Rock, Arkansas, formed the figures in 
N. Seifert’s ‘‘ Rosamond,” *‘ Henry III.,” and 
** (Queen Eleanor.” 

Mrs. Samuel Knopt, of Walnut Hills, Cincin- 
nati, was ‘‘ Jephtha’s Daughter,” after Sichel’s 
picture. Miss Victoria Peacock, of Washington, 
D. C., was ‘‘ Margaret Moore.” Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s ‘ Iphegenia” was represented by 
Miss Patty Summerell, of Winston, North Caro- 
lina. : 

Miss Emily Adair, of Richmond, Virginia, 
made a beautiful nineteenth-century ‘ Jeanne 
d’Are,” after Dagnan Bouveret’s painting. 

Mrs. John Popham, of Washington, D. C., 
and Dr. Lewis Livingood posed as ‘“ Eleanor 
and Edward IIL,” when the loving queen 
sucked the poison from her king’s snake-wound, 

Five or six of the subjects treated are repro- 
duced in this issue of the WEEKLY from flash- 
light photographs made on the occasion. 


People Talked About. 


= GEORGE W. CABLE has become a fixed resi- 
dent of Massachusetts, apparently, for it is more 
than ten years since he left inhospitable New 
Orleans to plant himself at Northampton, His 
country home there, *‘ Tarry-a-W hile,” is a most 
inviting place, a veritable rus in erbe, with its 
four acres of woodland almost in the heart of 
the city. The novelist is a very busy man, but 
more so at present in unliterary ways than with 
his pen. 

= The vigorous Republican speech delivered 
at Foxcroft by Harold M. Sewall adds an en- 
livening element to the campaign in Maine by 
arraying father against son in the political con- 
test there. The younger Sewall has considera- 
ble repute as an orator, dating from his college 
days, and his speeches grow less sophomoric in 
their rhetoric, as the latest one shows. He is 
about thirty-six years old, is noted for his 
fearlessness and independence of character, and 
is rather a pleasing figure on the stump because 
of his fire and earnestness. 

=Dr. Edward Eggleston has for many years 
passed his summers at Joshua’s Rock, on Lake 
George, where he has a picturesque home anda 
unique, fire-proof library built apart from the 
main house. This summer he held a reunion of 
his family, one member of which he had not 
seen since the days when he was a circuit-rider 
in the scenes of his ‘‘ Hoosier Schoolmaster.” 
Dr. Eggleston grows apparently more robust 
and well-kept as he grows older. He is greatly 
attached to his Lake George home, and is an 
enthusiastic yachtsman. 

=-=Kate Douglas Wiggin, now Mrs. George 
Riggs, has made the hospitality of her New 
York home noted. Sometimes her entertain- 
ments are unconventional to a degree, as was 
the case when she entertained three foreign 
celebrities, one of them a newly-made lord and 
astickler on dinner-table etiquette, at a chafing- 
dish supper. Host and hostess enacted a scene 
from one of Mrs. Wiggin’s children’s stories, 
where a boy plays the part of butler and a girl 
that of maid. The guests had no warning of 
what was going to happen, and had a newstory 
of American eccentricities to set down in their 
note-books. 

= Joseph F. Johnston, the newly-elected Gov- 
ernor of Alabama, is a native of North Caro- 
lina, where 
he was born 
in 1843. He 
made Ala- 
bama his 
home in 1860, 
and enlisted in 
the Confed- 
erate army 
from that 
State, serving 
throughout 
the war with 
gallantry, and 
receiving a 
captaincy asa reward of valor. During recent 
vears Captain Johnston has been a resident of 
Birmingham, where he is the head of a national 
bank. He has been prominent in State politics, 
and has served as chairman of the Democratic 
State executive committee. Two years ago he 
contested the gubernatorial nomination with 
Congressman W. C. Oates and was defeated. 
This year his leadership of the free-silver fac- 
tion of his party gave him the nomination with- 
out serious opposition, and he was elected over 
the combined Populist and Republican vote ag 
returned by the canvassers 
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Greater Chautauqua. 


the 
this country, a 


TWENTY-ONE years ago, when 
school little 
broad-minded Methodist minister, whose name 


is now written Bishop John H. Vincent, Chan 


summer 


was known in 


cellor of Chautauqua, evolved, with careful 
thought, a very complete plan for a great sum 
mer Bible school at Fairpoint, now Chautauqua, 
on Chautauqua Lake. A normal course for 
Bible teachers was a prominent part of the 
plan, and the idea swept like wild-fire through 
the ranks of teachers and Bible students. Over 
twenty-five hundred came up to the fortnight’s 
study in the great grove. 

From this beginning has grown the great 
Summer Assembly, the Collegiate Department, 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Course, 
which has enlisted over two hundred and fifty- 
thousand readers. 

Probably the first intention of the author of 
the Chautauqua plan fell far short of the pres- 
ent It was thought that the 
fortunate, to whom the higher collegiate educa 
tion had not been possible in youth, would be 
glad to avail themselves of an opportunity for 
a four-years’ course of selected reading in his 


evolution. less 


tory, literature, science and art, reading an 
hour a day during nine months of the vear. 
And this was the beginning of the fruitful plan. 
Large numbers of the class for whom the study 
course was intended are every year enrolled in 
the ranks of Chatauquans. But each year, also, 
an increasing number of readers is gathered 
from among those whose college education, 
acquired fifty, forty, thirty, or even ten years 
ago, has been forgotten to an extent, and the 
Chautauqua course offers precisely the oppor 
tunity needed for refreshing the memory and 
keeping abreast with the newest thought and 
discovery. The C. L. 8S. C. does not pretend 
to exhaust the subjects studied, and by propos- 
ing a schedule which may be accomplished 
by the reader of untrained powers, it fixes no 
limit to the work that may be undertaken by 
the disciplined mind of the collegian or pro- 
fessional man. Advanced courses are offered, 
and special ‘‘seals” granted in recognition of 
such reading, in addition to the certificate or 
diploma issued to the graduate of the regular 
course at the end of four years’ study. 

The exterior view of the summer home by 
the lake is most inviting. Picture to yourself 
first a broad elevated lake extending eighteen 
miles, and, with the exception of Lake Tahoe, 
the largest body of fresh water in this country 
au sucu a height. Snugly settled away among 
the beeches of the northern shore is a pretty 
little summer city with streets and walks, and 
with ample recreation grounds at its outer 
edges. Over five hundred cottages are situated 
on its many streets and avenues, some as plain 
as a cottage can well be, and others picturesque 
and charming with broad porches, Mexican 
hammocks, and all the artistic accessories of a 
comfortable summer home elsewhere. 

There is a post-office down the avenue, and 
several stores group around it. The public 
buildings are every year increased in number 
and convenience, for by a law of the charter all 
surplus money is devoted to the improvement 
of the grounds and their better adaptability 
to the needs of Chautauquans. Two buildings 
stand out prominently on the grounds as the 
centre of life and thought. One of these is the 
great amphitheatre, now called the new amphi- 
theatre, because it replaces a less convenient 
building of that name. Hither flock the morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening audiences of the 
Assembly, in July and August, to hear lectures, 
both illustrated and plain, and concerts, recit- 
als, and readings. The building which stands 
next to the amphitheatre in the minds and 
hearts of all true Chautauquans is scarcely a 
hall, though it is called the Hall in the Grove, 
or the Hall of Philosophy, and the cluster of fine 
trees in the which it is 
known as St. Paul’s Grove. 
tauquans, the Hall in the Grove is especially 
dear, for to this classic spct, under the arch of 


midst of situated is 


To graduate Chau- 


** Golden Gate,” pass the senior class on recog 
nition, or commencement day ; from it they go 
to receive their diplomas 

Students of the collegiate department find 
greatest attraction in the cluster of buildings 
designed for their use at a little distance from 
the centres of life and of trade. The kinder- 
garten schools and teachers are in handsome 
Kellogg Hall; five denominations have houses 
of their own, where one registers and finds his 
own denontinational papers on file, and meets 
his friends. The latest addition to the group of 
public buildings is an artistic memorial hall, 
presented to Chautauyua by the son and daugh 
ter of a lover of the place, Mr. Orrin Trall Hig 
gins, of Olean, New York 

Back from the grounds is the wide base-ball 
field, with space for all the big and little ama- 
teurs that wish to practice the national game in 
the modest wake of the professionals. For the 
smaller children there are convenient sand- 
heaps under sheltering canopies. Six tennis- 
courts are open to the use of players, A bicy> 
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cle rink is at band, with an instructor, and one 
may also have lessons in foot-ball, swimming, 
rowing, fencing, tennis, and scientific gymnas 
tics, in the department of athletics and outdoor 
sports ; or he may amuse himself in his own 
untutored way 

If one remembers that the Greater Chautau 
qua is to be contemplated in sections, he will 
readily understand the plan of the summer 
Of the 


reaching well up toward a thousand, one large 


university. great army of students, 
division comes to study and recite in the Col- 
legiate Department. The second great division 
represents the great army of over two hun 
dred thousand readers of the C. L. S. C., 


includes graduates, students, seniors, and under 


and 


graduates, together with many who are simply 
interested in their aims, but have not joined 
the classes ; and these have come, not to pursue 
the studies of the course—that is done at home 

but to attend the scores of lectures, concerts, 
and recitals given by the second grand division 
of the Chautauqua system, the Assembly de 
partment. 

The general executive arrangements of both 
departments are admirable. To defray the ex 
penses of the little summer town, including the 
great force of lecturers and musicians neces 
sary, a citizen’s tax is levied on all who enter 
the grounds. This tax is now five dollars for 
the season, forty cents for a single day, and 
proportionally arranged for the week or month 
The tax is collected at the gate down by the 
pier, immediately on landing, and when it has 
been paid the receipt entitles the holder to at 
tend all exercises on the grounds during his 
stay, except the classes of the Collegiate De 
partment. For these a fee is charged, varying 
from five to fifteen dollars for the course of six 
No contribution-box is passed during 
not 


weeks. 
the entire 
concert. 


season, even at a missionary 


Six schools are grouped under the general 
name of the Collegiate Department, the schools 
literature, of 
pedagogy Teachers’ Re 
treat), of music, physical the 
In the list of instructors, 


sacred 
the 
education, 


of arts and sciences, of 


(known also as 
and 
school of expression. 
which varies from 
professors from Johns Hopkins, Yale, Boston, 
Clark, Chicago, and other universities. There 
are literature, the are 
taught, instruction is given in organ and piano 
music, and a great variety of physical training 


year to year, are found 


courses in languages 


The school of sacred literature has 
courses in Hebrew history and Old Testament 
Hebrew and New Testament Greek, with other 


is offered. 


valuable studies. 

As might 
clubs is found, accessory to these numerous 
Thought is stirring in all lines, 


be expected, a great variety of 
organizations. 
and conferences, formal and informal, on the 
many subjects of uational or local interest are 
found interesting and helpful. There is a boys’ 
club, which goes into camp at a point near by 
for a variety. Two clubs are arranged for 
girls of different ages. 
have obvious constituents. <A 


A teachers’ club and a 


ministers’ club 


‘ guitar and mandolin club is a pleasant feature 


school. 


of the The Woman’s Club has 
for its president Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller. 


music 


To what Chautauqua will grow it is impos 
In the year 1878 the first circle 
of readers was formed, and its numbers have 


sible to say. 


been doubled again and again until now they 
Not all 


has com 


reach nearly a quarter of a million, 
these are Americans. The 
mended itself abroad and hundreds of English 


system 


speaking people are following the courses of 
systematic reading. Forty minutes or an hour 
a day is easily obtained, even by a busy man or 
woman, when the inclination to study is strong. 
Hundreds who have graduated still take the 
courses year by year, and other hundreds have 
follow 
on in courses marked out by their own awakened 


received such mental stirnulus that they 


needs and tastes 


Reflections of the Undecided. 


Wa-aL, yes, I know that talkin’, now, is pretty much 
the style 
don’t feel 


on file ; 


But I quite ready, yet, to put myself 


The chap that hol’s his tongue ‘ll live to talk an 
other day, 
So I've nuthin’ at all to say, my people, nuthin’ at 


all to say 


There's Tammany’s declared herself an’ joined the 

silver crew; 

bolt 
she'd do; 

An’ Flower an’ Whitney both 

their game away, 

nuthin’ at all to 


Refused to and ratified, jes’ like I knowed 


hev spoke an’ 


give 


But I've say, my nuthin’ 


people 
at all to say 


It ain’t no use to argify an’ make the thing out 
plain ; 

I've learned a trick or two, myself, in more than 
one campaign 

The chap thet talks too soon ‘ll find his words get 
in the way, 

Se I've nuthin’ at all to say, my people, nuthin’ 
at all to say, 


ALBERT BiagLow Pars. 


WEEKLY. 


The Trochas in Cuba. 
AMERICAN readers who follow the course of 
events in Cuba and peruse with eagerness the 
the that 
often wondered what it was that Spanish mili 


news of war is waging there have 


tary technique designated as the trocha 


Whenever an insurrection has broken out 


anywhere in Cuba the first care of the govern 
ment has been to prevent the movement from 
spreading to the rest of the territory, and asthe 
island is long and narrow, in the shape of an 
arch, the simplest means that occurred to it was 
to build a coast to 


fortifications from 


line of 
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device, without as yet affording the world an 
occasion to appreciate its advantages, but to 
see, instead, that Weyler’s trocha is just as use- 
less as were those of Moron, and Baja, and 
Nuevitas 

These, as already stated, were constructed to 
bar the progress of the rebels from the east to 
the centre and west. Having proved ineffect 
ual, they are now wholly destroyed and aban 
doned. The object of General Weyler in order- 
ing the construction of another trocha in the 
west, between Mariel and Majana, on the boun 
dary line of the provinces of Havana and Pinar 


del Rio, is not now to prevent the spread of the 





SPANISH FORT IN THE TROCHA BETWEEN 


coast and place there a large body of men on 
the lookout, ready to block the passage of the 
insurgent. 

The inventor of the first frocha built in Cuba 
was Colonel Francisco Gonzales Arenas, of the 
corps of engineers, under the government of Gen 
eral Valmaseda. In accordance with bis plans, 
on the line of Moron (at the north) and Jucaro 
(at the south), following the boundary of the 
provinces of Puerto Principe and Las Villas, a 
series of stockades one hundred miles in length 
was constructed with logs of wood : along this, 
from point to point, forts made of palm-boards 
and thatch were erected upon terrepleins, in 
In these 


trenched and surrounded by moats. 


; 
5 eeteliine dicen ak 
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MARIEL AND MAJANA, 


insurrection, for it rules supreme from one end 
of the island to the other, but to shut up Gen 
eral Antonio Maceo and his army 
Vuelta-Abajo, and thus cut them off from all 
with the the other 


corps in 
communication rebels in 
provinces. 

On a zig-zag line extending fifty miles from 
the coast (Mariel) to the southern 
coast (Majana), avoiding the mountains and 
taking advantage of the plains and intermedi 
ate towns, General Weyler, aided by his lieu 
tenant, General Arolas, has duplicated the plans 
of the engineer Gonzalez Arena, which had 
failed at Moron. At intervals along the line 
there are to be seen the same rustic forts made 


northern 
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defective constructions, which stood apart from 
each other about three thousand paces, the sol 
diers were huddled together, exposed to the in 
clemencies of the climate, the scorching rays of 
the tropical sun, and the flooding rains. 
The famous frocha, in which the 
government sunk hundreds of thousands 
of dollars and uselessly sacrificed thousands of 
and 


Spanish 
has 
lives, was nevertheless crossed re-crossed 
with impunity, first by Maximo Gomez on the 
6th of January, by the 
toa, Jimenez, Carrillo 


1875, and afterward 
rebel generals Sanguili, 
and others 

At the close of the war of 


Martinez Campos declared in a famous official 


1868-78, General 


INTO A SPANISH FORT NEAR THE TROCHA, 


of palm-boards and thatch, the same trenches, 
ditches. log 
the sugar 


stockades, and barbed-wire fences ; 


some of houses still standing have 
in order to clear the 
cutting 
down the trees of adjoining plains and burning 


the Thus 


been fortified, and, way, 


soldiers were kept busy for months 


farm-houses that obstructed view. 
the into a barren 


field, as smooth as a checker-board, where no 


trocha has been converted 
rebel can move without being noticed. 

But the general has not reckoned on tropical 
vegetation, within whose zone, according to a 
naturalist, plants are seen to grow, and those 
plains he has caused to be laid waste are soon 
covered with bushes and undergrowths ; and 





SPANISH SOLDIERS EATING THEIR MEAGRE 


document that the frocha “had cost too much 
money, and was worthless.” For this reason, 


he did 


means during his command of the armies in 


no doubt, not avail himself of such 
the present war 

But General Weyler, who on 
succeeded him in the conduct of the campaign, 
wishing, perhaps, to depart in every respect from 
the plans as well as the policy of the illustrious 


commander, has again made use of this costly 


February last 
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the moats and ditches are flooded by the fre 
quent rains, and the swollen brooks carry away 
the terraces that surround the forts, transform 
ing them into a mass of impracticable mud, an 
infectious deposit of fever-engendering matter. 

On that frocha, which does not hinder 
eral Maceo from fortifying himself in the ab 
rupt and fertile mountains of Cacarajicara 
and making frequent raids upon the plains ; 
sacking cities and towns, such as San Cristobal, 


Gen 
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Consolacion, and San Juan y Martinez, and 
receiving from the coast arms and ammuni 
tion landed by filibustering expeditions ; nor 
prevent Generals Aguirre and Castillo from 
doing the same things at the other side in the 
province of Havana, General Weyler has main- 
tained twelve thousand men in a defensive, not 
an offensive, attitude, in almust absolute idle- 
ness, and exposed to a deadly climate. And 
as on that line of fortifications there are no 
infirmaries or hospitals, the innumerable cases 
of dysentery and yellow-fever have to be sent 
every day to the neighboring towns. Nor are 
there adequate barracks or hospitals, and the 
wretched soldiers, poorly clad, scorched by the 
sun, are lodged in the streets and porches of the 
houses, as is the case in Artemisa, where they 
sleep in hammocks or on the ground, eating 
their mess seated on the stones of the gutter 
or on the sidewalk, surrounded by the street 
arabs of those famished towns, who gather there 
to pick up their scanty crutnbs and refuse. 
This, and nothing more, is the famous frocha 
which a colonel of the Spanish army, Senor 
Feliu, has truthfully described as ‘ta burying- 
place of money and men.” R. CABRERA. 





THE theatrical season of 1896-7 will open in 
earnest next Monday evening, the 31st instant, 
when that energetic manager, Charles Froh- 
man, will produce at the Empire Theatre the 


latest London success, ‘‘ Rosemary,” a comedy 
by L. N. Parker and Murray Carson. Charles 
Wyndham played the leading 76/e in London, 
and John Drew will be seen in it here. The 
success of the piece probably depends largely 
on the acting, for the plot is light in texture. 
Sir Jasper Thorndyke, a middle-aged country 
squire, and the owner of Ingle Hall, offers 
hospitality to a romantic young couple whose 
carriage has broken down while they are elop- 
ing. The parents of Dorothy—the young bride 

are in hot pursuit, and, unaware of their re- 
lations to his new protégée, Sir Jasper offers 
the hospitality of his roof to them also, from 
which naturally ensues a series of complica- 
tions. However, Sir Jasper succeeds in recon- 
ciling every one concerned, and he takes them 
all to London to see the queen crowned. Sir 
Jasper soon finds that he is falling head over 
heels in love with Dorothy, and rather than 
bring sorrow into two young lives he resolves 
not to see ber again. 





Fifty years go by and Sir Jasper, now an old 
man of ninety, goes to London for the Queen’s 
Jubilee,.and visits the same room in the same 
hotel where he parted from Dorothy in 1838. 
He finds a sprig of rosemary, left there half a 
century before by the long-dead Dorothy, and 
as he sits in a dream, conjuring up memories of 
the old romance, the curtain falls. The part of 
Sir Jasper is evidently a capital acting part, 
and John Drew undoubtedly has already con- 
gratulated himself that at last he has an oppor- 
tunity to prove to certain skeptical critics that 
he can act. Additional interest will attach to 
his interpretation from the fact that it will be 
the first time that Mr. Drew has played an old- 
man part. Sweet and dainty little Maud 
Adams will, of course, play Dorothy. 





On the same evening Edward Harrigan’s new 
play, ‘‘ Marty Malone,” will be produced at the 
Bijou, and W. R. Wilson and H. H. Winslow’s 
new melodrama, ** The Great Northwest,” will 
be seen at the American. 

The Standard Theatre, which of late years 
has had fluctuating fortunes, has once more 
changed hands, and is now under the direction 
of William Sells, a new-comer in metropolitan 
management, and, it is said, a shrewd caterer 
to the public amusement. Mr. Sells will con- 
duct the house as a vaudeville theatre on the 
popular continuous-performance plan, and will 
open it to the public on Saturday evening, the 
29th instant, with a capital programme, includ- 
ing Loie Fuller, in new dances ; Mollie Fuller, 
John W. Ransome, Tim Murphy, the Nichol 
sisters, Pearl Andrews, Stirx and Zeno ; Cohen, 
the boy soprano ; Roberts, the electric equilib- 
rist, etc. 


Other openings set down for the same evening 
are the Grand Opera House, with ** The Cotton 
Spinner”; the Fourteenth Street Theatre, with 
‘** When London Sleeps”; the Star, with ‘* North 
ern Lights,” and the Columbus, with ** In the 
Heart of the Storm.” 


The Lyceum season will begin on Tuesday, 
September Ist, when E. H. Sothern will appear 
in a new romantic drama by R. N. Stephens, 
entitled *‘An Enemy to the King.” The fol- 
lowing evening Charles Frohman will produce 
at Hoyt’s Theatre a new farce-comedy by Alex- 
ander Bisson, entitled ‘* The Liar.” On Thurs 
day evening Jefferson de Angelis, who will star 
this year, will be seen at the Broadway Theatre 
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in “ The Caliph,” a new opera bouffe, by Lud 
wig Euglander. 


Clay M. Greene’s melodrama, ‘ Under the 
Polar Star,” seems to have hit the popular 
fancy at the Academy of Music, which is crowd- 
ed to the doors every night. The piece has been 
magnificently staged by Manager W. A. Brady, 
and is well worth seeing, although, as in most 
plays of this kind, the sentiment is laid on with 
a trowel. 
drama now and then, for it reminds us of the 
time when there was still some illusion in life. 


But it is good to go and see a melo- 


There is some probability of Minnie Seligman 
returning to the stage. When her reconcilia- 
tion with the Cutting family took place, some 
months ago. it was generally understood that 
she had left the stage for good, but now I hear 
that when in Italy this summer she purchased 
the American rights to a play by Roberto 
Bracca, with the intention of starring in it here. 

Those clever little players, the Liliputians, 
will return to this country from Germany early 
in September, and open at the Star on Septem- 
ber 28th. They will stay here several weeks 
and then make an extensive tour through the 
country. Their new spectacular play is said to 
be more elaborate than any of their former 
productions. 


A new play by Bret Harte, entitled ‘‘ Sue,” 
will be produced by Charles Frohman in Phila- 
delphia on September 14th. Annie Russell and 
Joseph Haworth will play the leading rd/es. 

Agnes Sorma, the young emotional actress, 
who has made such a furor in Germany, has 
arranged to come to New York and play in 
German at the Irviug Place Theatre. Sorma’s 
greatest part is that of Nora, in ‘‘ The Doll’s 
House,” and Duse, who saw her in the rd/e, says 
she is superior to berself. To find one actress 
saying as much as this of a rival is novel, to 
say the least. 


Duse, by the way, may return for another 
tour this season. Banker Higginson, of Boston, 
is an intimate friend of hers, and it is whispered 
that he and C. B. Ellis, the music manager, 
may organize a tour for the Italian tragedi- 
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The Populists in Georgia. 


SEABORN A. WRIGHT, recently nominated 
by the Populists of Georgia as their candidate 
for Governor, enjoys the distinction of being 
the first nominee of the people’s party of that 
State who has ever had any reasonable chances 
of success. In previous campaigns in Georgia 
the gubernatorial candidate of the people’s 
party has not come nearer than within twenty 
five thousand votes of his Democratic opponent. 
This year, however, because of a State alliance 
of the Populists and Prohibitionists, and the 
national alliance of Populists and Democrats, 
the third-partyites in Georgia have some chance 
of electing their candidate. 

For a Populist nominee, Mr. Wright is a 
very unique figure, being neither a farmer por 
a poor man, nor uneducated. His father, 
Judge Augustus R. Wright, was a prominent 
figure in the Georgia life of his day, and the 
family has always been one of means, with 
connections rather aristocratic than plebeian. 
Seaborn Wright is a college graduate, with the 
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bearing of a tragedian. He has a clean-cut 
face, long, wavy black hair, and the bearing of 
a typical Southern orator. His greatest force 
is his eloquence, which is of the fervid, ringing 
type brought into national prominence recently 
by Candidate William J. Bryan, 

Mr. Wright lives in a handsome home in the 
North Georgia city of Rome, and enjoys a 
fortune of a quarter of a million dollars. His 
wife was a Miss Moore, of Atlanta, and they 
have a family of four bright and interesting 
boys. Seaborn Wright has always been a dis- 
senter in political affairs, and his only service 
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in office was when he was elected to the State 
Legislature several years ago as an independent 
Democrat. His fad is prohibition, and his 
campaign will be waged chiefly on that issue; 
an issue which is expected to focalize the 
strength of the rural districts, which really 
preponderate in Georgia polities. His friends 
hope that by combining the Populist and Pro 
hibition votes, and with the aid of the stay-at 
home gold Democrats, he will be able to defeat 
his Democratic opponent, Governor William Y. 
Atkinson, who is a candidate for re-election. 
The Populist nominee is only thirty-eight years 
old. His younger brother, Moses Wright, who 
was elected to the last Legislature as a Demo- 
crat, will oppose him in the coming campaign. 

The fight between the Populists and Demo- 
crats in Georgia derives special interest from 
the fact that Georgia is the native State of 
Thomas E. Watson, the people’s-party Vice- 
Presidential nominee, and Mr. Watson’s per- 
sonal popularity, together with a certain degree 
of State pride which will be brought into play, 
is expected to add considerably to the chances 
of the gubernatorial candidate of his party. 


AMATEER ABHLETICS 
CQ SRE IS 
Lawnstennis 
Championships. 


THE annual meet, at Newport, of the Na- 
tional Lawn Tennis Association did not begin 
under the most favorable of auspices on the 
morning of Tuesday, August 18th, but it con- 
cluded in a veritable burst of glory in the way 
of brilliant, enthusiastic, and large audiences of 





the lovers of the game, and some rare good play 
by the leading experts of the country. 

Not only tennis men and wiseacres of the 
finer points, but followers of amateur-sport ex- 
hibitions generally, were quite unanimous at 
the start that golf and the bicycle were going 
to make themselves so felt that, whereas the 
meet this year would not be a failure out and 
out, it would surely prove disappointing, par- 
ticularly in its powers to attract the usual 
crowds from the country over. 

In a small measure only was this so, and while 
the number of entries was not up to those of 
former years, such skilled players as Bob 
Wrenn, Larned, Stevens, the Neel brothers, 
and the coming youngsters. as Fincke, Shel- 
don, Fischer, Whitman, Ware, and Davis, fur- 
nished an article of the game which for science, 
spirited play, and rivalry was the equal, if not 
the superior, of that witnessed in any former 
year. 

To be sure, it took a little longer than usual 
to awaken people to the conclusion that fine 
tennis was being played, but when the people 
began to come, in response to anticipation sure 
to be realized, and pleasant weather, they came 
in droves. 

So on Saturday, August 22d, when the tour- 
nament had narrowed down to Larned, Fischer, 
Wrenn, and Carr Neel, crowds were to be wit- 
nessed about the courts which in point of being 
representative and numerous had never been 
surpassed. 

On this day the match between Wrenn, for- 
mer champion of the country, who is still be 
loved by all for his keeping the English player, 
Goodbody, from winning the American cham- 
pionship in 1895, and Carr Neel furnished an 
exhibition which simply teemed with the kind 
of brilliant play which arouses and enthuses to 
generous applause the most cold-blooded of on 
lookers. The fact that this match was played 
on the grand-stand court was alone responsible 
for the sparcity of the crowds which witnessed 
the youngster Fischer strive in vain to conquer 
Larned. 

The tennis, however, which this latter pair 
played was gilt-edged all the way through, and 
the critics who saw it were outspoken in their 
praise of Fischer’s good work and the superb 
play of Larned, who there and then was picked 
to win not only from Wrenn on Monday, but 
from Champion Hovey on Tuesday. 

Allin all, though, the Wrenn-Neel match was 
the one of the day, and the able and nervy man- 
ner in Which Wrenn acquitted himself delight- 
ed every one to the point of bubbling over with 
enthusiasm. 

Neel started out by getting things a-going all 
his own way. Wrenn could not get his lobs far 
enough back, and Neel ran in repeatedly on his 
opponent’s service and killed the balls right and 
left. 

The second set, the first having gone to Neel 
by the score 6-2, however, witnessed a brace 
upon Wrenn’s part. It was a deuce and 
vantage struggle for so long that all records 
looked on the point of being smashed. Wrenn 
finally pulled out, scoring ninety points to 
eighty-two for Neel. This was really the 
critical point in the match, for in the succeed- 
ing set Neel won rather easily, Whence on, 
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however, Wrenn’s powers of endurance and 
tenacity never to give up the ship came promi 
nently to the fore, and the fourth and fifth sets 
were captured by him by play which seemed to 
grow better at each succeeding stroke. 

In the last set in particular Wrenn showed 
form equal to if not better than his best against 
Goodbody in 1895, 

On Tuesday, the opening day of the meet, the 
double champions, Wrenn and Chace, played 
the Neel brothers, winners of the West vs. East 
match at Narragansett Pier the preceding 
week, and were defeated in a match memorable 
for the erratic play of experts and the steady 
play of nen who, while not novices, had never 
been rated way up in the tennis world 

For the first time in the history of the game 
the championship in doubles was carried off by 
a Western pair. The like would not in all 
likelihood have happened, however, had Wrenn 
and Chace devoted the required time to prac- 
tice. As it was, they had hardly practiced 
once together the whole season, and Chace had 
not touched a racquet even for several months. 

The work of the youngsters should not pass 
unnoticed, and it is safe to predict that such 
players as Fincke, Fischer, Ware, and George 
Wrenn have only to continue playing the game 
studiously and without cessation to reach cham- 
pionship form, and of the kind, too, of higher 
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The Same Opinion Still. 
(CONTINUED.) 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Lonpbon, August 10th, 1896.—Thus itis the con- 
sensus of opinion everywhere that Pears’ soap 
undoubtedly outranks many others, and is first- 
class beyond question. It has no excessive fat 
to render it useless for cleansing purposes, and 
no free alkali to tease the skin, or exasperate 
disease in the incipient state. In short, it is 
desirable for healthy skins, and positively in- 
dicated for unhealthy ones. I am informed by 
an eminent skin specialist that it may even be 
applied to a surface abraded by eczema, 

The great success that has attended the soap 
business of Messrs. A. d& F. Pears is now ex- 
plained. We see how great prosperity has at- 
We may also 
safely infer that in addition to considerable 
conunercial capability, the firm has been en- 
dowed with abundant scientific knowledge, 
otherwise so great a degree of superiority could 


tended on excelle ace of produce. 


never have been attained ; all of which ac- 
centuates the importance of extending the 
means of scientific education. 

Possessed of these advantages the firm very 
wisely decided many years ago on investing 
largely in printer’s ink—i. e , in advertising. 
Of what use to the world, it might have been 
asked, would be the greatest boons ever ex- 
tended to its universal, every-day services if to 
the world they should remain unknown ? It is 
admitted, and truly so, that the excellence of 
Pears’ Soap, its salubrity, its pure and beneficial 
cosmetic qualities, were perceived by a discern- 
ing minority even as early as the last century. 
Of this there can be no doubt ; but if to the 
majority—to the world at large—the thing was 
comparatively unknown, all its acknowledged 
superiority, certified and emphasized by the 
few, availed it little. To the multiplicity of 
‘“men and cities,” far exceeding the number of 
those known to Ulysses—the value of this often 
imitated but nevertheless inimitable product 
required to be made fully known. Had not 
this been done, had not the worth of Pears’ Soap 
been extensively and continually proclaimed, 
there might never have been the need for any 
such sumptuous edifice as that which has arisen 
to be.utify one of the leading thoroughfares in 





this metropolis of the world 
C. FRANK DEWEY. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Royat Baking PowpErR Co., New York, 


Highest 
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A, M. PALME, AUGUSTIN DALY, DANIEL FROHMAN, OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 
MANAGER PALMER'S THEATRE. MANAGEK DALY’S THEATRE MANAGER LYCEUM THEATR® MANAGER OLYMPIA, 





ALBERT BIAL, AUGUSTUS PITOU, ANDREW MCCORMICK, J. CHARLES DAVIs, 
MANAGER KOSTER & BIAL’S MANAGER GRAND OPERA HOUSE, MANAGER BROADWAY THEATRE MANAGEK FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. 





J. WESLEY ROSENQUEST, W. D. MANN, E. D. PRICE, BUSINESS MANAG#& RUDOLPH ARONSON, 
MANAGER FOURTEENTH STREET THEATRE. MANAGER HERALD SQUARE THEATRE. PROCTOR’; PLEASURE FALACK. MANAGER BIJOU THEATRE. 











B. F. KEITH, MANAGER AND PROPRIETOR W. A. MCCONNELL, WILLIAM SELLS, GEORGE W. LEDERER, 
KEITH’S. BUSINESS MANAGER KOSTER & BIAL’S, MANAGER STANDARD THEATRE. MANAGER CASINO, 





THE OPENING OF THE THEATRICAL SEASON—MANAGERS OF REPRESENTATIVE NEW YORK THEATRES. 
; FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY SaRowy, FALK, AND OTHERS.—[{[SEE PAGE 155.] 
Copyright, 1896, by Leslie’s Weekly 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
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LI HUNG CHANG AT THE MONUMENT OF GENERAL GORDON AT ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL, LONDON.—ZI/lustrated London News. 
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LI HUNG CHANG AT PORTSMOUTH DOCK-YARD.—*/. James Budget, 


sch Nae snc rae 





Diy SIPS, eT yi re Pe, ; Bey ts tS. . eR eee Sant 
LI HUNG CHANG AT A GARDEN-PARTY GIVEN BY THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY THE CHINESE VICEROY RECEIVES A GROUP OF CHILDREN AT LADY SALISBURY S 
Illustrated London News GARDEN-PARTY.—London Grapht 





LI HUNG CHANG, THE CHINESE VICEROY IN ENGLAND 








Amateur Athletics. 
(Continued from pa 


rating than any of the r players of past 


years. 


younyge 


AN INTERNATIONAL POLO 


MATCH. 


TRAINING FOR 


Polo, the past week at Newport, has furnished 
amusement to the usual fashionable throng and 
** the Dead-head Hill a fine 
and cheap place game in 


eye-view sort of way 


people” who find 


to view the a bird’s- 


On the whole, the play has been up to the 
average in point of good play, and in instances 
—most pleasing to the lovers of the game—cer 
tain players have shown the kind of ability 
which augurs well for the future of the game 
and the making up of a team in the near future 
which can hope to wrest honors from English- 


men who to-day excel at the sport. 

Of these, young Shaw, Ag 
Baldwin 
mentioned are ev« 
as good as Foxhall Keene ever was 


assiz, Norman and 
And the two first 
many, 


are prominent, 


mn now, in the eyes of 

In view of an international match—and one 
really seems assured in another year or so—the 
annual championship meeting maugurated at 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, takes an added inter- 
est as just the thing to develop team play and 
give a true line on what an American team is 
capable of in the way of improvement. 

This year the annual tournament for the 
championship will take place in September, 

(Continued on page 159 





ILL-TEMPERED BABIES 


any home. Insufficient nour 
ishment produces ill-temper. Guard against fretful 
children by feeding nutritious and digestible food 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Miik is the 
most successful of all infant foods 


are not desirable in 


| SULLASESSIOSDRDOSSSS ose 


It would be idle to attempt to prove the popularity 
of the Sohmer Piano Every child in the United 
States and Canada Knows the Sohme: 


Tue Original Angostura Bitters (must of necessity 
be genuine) aid digestion. Dont accept substitutes, 
insist upon having the Abbott Brand. Druggists 


SUMMER VACATION TOURS, 


THe Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company now 
has on sale at all its offices east of the Ohio Rivera 
full line of tourist excursion tickets to all the lake, 
mountain, and seashore resorts in the Eastern and 
Northern States and in Canada. These tickets are 
valid for return journey until October 3ist. Before 
deciding upon your summer outing it would be well 
to consult the Baltimore and Ohio book of “ Routes 
and Rates for Summer Tours.’’ All Baltimore and 
Ohio ticket agents at principal points have them, or 
they will be sent upon receipt of ten cents, for post 
age, by Charles O. Scull, General Passenger Agent 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Baltimore, Maryland. 


THE best way to know whether Dobbins’s Float 
ing-Borax Soap is the best for laundry and bath isto 
try it. It don’t turn yellow like other floatin 
ax it is pure. Red wrapper. Ask your groce 
Dobbins’s Floating-Borax. 





aps, 


‘r for 











world - re- 
imitated. 


Dr. Srecert’s Angostura Bitters, the 
nowned South American tonic —cannot be 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


hes been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success It soothes the child, gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrhaja. Sold by drugyists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle 


softens the 





HAVE YOUR 


Shells t loaded 


WITH 








LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO,, 


Manufacturers of 
Black and Smokeless 
Sporting and Military Powders. 


PER R BERBER E RE REEIE DEERE ERR eee | 


Tee ee eke ee ee ee kee RN 


NEW YORK, NASHVIL Le. 
CHICAGO. PITTSBURG. 
CINCINNATI DENVER. 
BALTIMORE. NEW ORLEANS. 
POTTSVILLE. 
' OCC PC CE CCS POT ECHO HHHOHOTE PEP 





THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 





CauTion.—The buying pullic will please not con 
found the SowMeK Piano with one of a sam — 
sounding name of cheap grade Our name spe 


S-0-H-M-E-R. 


“HUNTER 


* Baltimore Rye” 
The American Gentleman’s 
WHISKEY, 


FOR CLUB, FAMILY AND MEDICINAL 





mn 
n 


USE. 
VEARS THE 
OLD. BEST 


WUNTER WHISKEY 
IN 


AMERICA 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians 


Baitim oRERYE 
MeL nwawanssom 
Bactimort 


J when stimulant is prescribed. 
“Drink Pure, Old, Mellow. 
HUNTER RYE, comments Dcemmiemeedl _ ERR Are 
It is pure.” SOLD AT ALL *°*.* 
First-class Cafes and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


yy TILT II IOS IIS ISIS NC 
PIII! PIS ISI ISI. ~% 


= 
i= 
CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


(Persian Healing) 


The ones who use it 
are the ones who 
Say it is healing, 
Sweetening and 
purifying~— Those 
who try 
it are 
the ones 
who use 
it all the 
time for 
and bath. 


a 


the toilet = 
| 


}s 


GOTGIR 


Sold by druggists. 


Se 
st 
St 
st 
Sf 






ly strictly first 

class bicycle lantern on 
the market. 

BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO. 

Bridger 


ae 


send to 


Conn. 


____—*Send for Catalogue No. 45. 


| TAMAR 
INDIEN 


‘GRILLO 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them. 


E. GF RILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
or Boy 8) in 


WANTED every town in 


the U.S. to get orders for our cele- 
brated goods. LIBERAL TERMS; 
Goop IncomEs. BIG PRESENTS 
with every sale. Good Teas and 
Coffees, 25c. per pound. Send this 
ad and i6c. in stamps, and we will 
mail you a 1-4 pound Best Imported Tea, any kind, and 
full particulars 
THE G R K At AMERIC ‘AN TEA CO. (L. W.) 
3 3 Vesey St . New York, P.O. Box 289. 





competent Clud 
Agents (Wo- 
men, Men, Girls 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


ComPany 





—* DIRT DEFIES THE KING.” TH 


SAPOLIO 


IS GREATER THAN ROYALTY ITSELF. 
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Great Picture 
sous @® Teemereey..... 


Copies of JUDGE’s magnificent double-page portrait (size 14 x 21 inches) of McKINLEY, printed 
had by sending five two- 


ORDERS RECEIVED IN Judge’s 


ONE WEEK FOR..... 
ee eae 


in 14 colors on heavy plate paper, without 


This is the 


any printing on the back, can be 


cent postage-stamps handsomest piece of color work that has been issued in a long 


time by any American publishing house, and is well worth framing. 
When sending for the portrait, tell us how many orders you think there are on the above 
string. To any one estimating within one hundred of the correct number of orders, we will send, 


free, an extra copy of the portrait in a handsome gold frame. 





orders to 


THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Ad 


dress all 


110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





THEN 














The Operation 


comes slow recovery. 


THE ART OF BREWING WAS DEVELOPED B' 


}| after the surgeon—the knife— 


Get well and strong by using 


i)| Pabst Malt bong 
The “Best” T onic 


MILWAUKEE BEER 1S FAMOUS 
PABST HAS MADE IT SO 










“Ti COLOGNE 


| is the standard in America as well as in Eurort 
bone of its delightful fragrance and delicacy. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


S.AGENTS. | 


SY THE GERMANS | 


/MOLHENS & Kroprr. NEw York. U 











For sale by all druggists’. 
Prepared by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 


New York Depot, 24 and 27 West Street. 
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DINING 
CAR 
SERVICE 


| 

















Popular 
Route 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 
ST. JOSEPH 
KANSAS CITY 
F. H. LORD 

GPAT.A 

CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
OFFICE 
319 BROADWAY 








OPIUM <2” DRUNKENNESS 


ured in 10 to 20 D No Pay till 
Cured. DR. J.L. STEPHENS, LEBANON, O10. 








The Picturesque and ONLY All-Rail Route running 
Through Drawing-Room Cars between 


New York, Philadelphia and Bloomville, 


AND BETWEEN 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Long Branch, New York and Kingston | 
to Saratoga and Lake George, 


DURING THE SUMMER SEASON 


} 

| 

| 

The Favorite Route of Business and | 
Pleasure Travel between 


EAST, WEST, NORTHWEST AND SOUTHWEST, 


THE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS ove- this line 
have elegant Palace and Sleeping Cars between 
New York, Boston, Kingston, Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, t 


amilton, Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, John I + Lo V ell 4 


Arms Co., Manufacturers, 


and St. Louis, without change. 
‘or tickets, time-tables. and full information apply to 


any Ticket Agent, WEST SHORE RAILROAD, 
or address 


C. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, | 


No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, 





Food For Both 


Salleh -* 





| 
> OF THE 


Why 2+ +44 






I:very nursing moth- 
er needs the kind 
of nourishment there 
is in 


ANHEUSER-BUS¢},,. 


Mali Nutiine 


TRACE MARK 


—the food drink— 


The baby needs it in 
order to grow healthy 
and plump: the 
mother needs it in 
order to £ecp healthy 
and plump. 





BEDE DESI DI DE of SESE DE DE DE SESE SE 


A well-dressed shoe looks small— 
Brown’s Shoe Dressing— "x2" 


For Ladtes and Children’s Shoes 
BOBO AS FO AO IO TE 


AVA AVAY ATG WAAAY AVAL ATALANTA TAAL 


: 
_ No matter 
: how daintily exquisite, or blos- 


som white the dress details—no 
lady wants a sudden and em- 
barrassing gap of the gown fast- 
enings to reveal them. 

The DeLONG Hook and Eye 
hooks and unhooks easily—but 





only at the will of the wearer. 


See that 


humpe «! 


| 
: 





DELONG Bros,, Philadelphia, 


Also makers of the 


CUPID Hairpin. 
LS2SZSZSZSZS OS SCS OS GSTS 2S CAN C05. A COS LAS CS NCS 


PAYAL YAY ALATA AVAL ALALN A LAVA ATI TAL AYAYAYAYAYAVAYAYAY 
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Lovell.  Z* 


est 


Made 


Hit 





Bicycles. | 





HH me 


Because they are made by a long 
established and reliable house. 
The name ‘‘ Lovett” is its guar- 
antee, and is known the world 
| 


over. 





[LLOVELL “DIAMOND,” 
LLOVELL “SPECIAL,” 
[LOVELL “EXCEL.” 


All Sizes, Styles and Prices. 
FREE. 


CATALOGUE 








BOSTON, MASS. | 


Amateur Athletics. 


(Continued Jrom page 158.) 


and, as last year, the Myopias and the Rock- 
aways are likely to fight it out in the finals. 

Last year the Myopias won. This year the 
Rockaways have already met and defeated the 
Myopias once. They are picked to do the trick 
again. On the Myopias, Shaw and Agassiz, al- 
ready mentioned, constitute a bulwark of fast 
and brilliant play. And for Rockaway, Cowdin, 
and possibly Keene, will do the bulk of the work 
which counts in goals scored, 


The last time an English team played an 
American one the former won hands down. It 
was, however, admitted at the time, in partial 
excuse for defeat, that the American ponies 
lacked the proper training for match play. 
This was indeed so, but the like cannot be 
argued with so much force now. 

Not only have our players advanced rapidly 
in the science of the game, but the ponies, under 
more intelligent and systematic training, have 
become more knowing, and, for the most part, 
those belonging to the crack players enter into 
the spirit of play equally with the rider. 

Where an English team would excel an Amer 
ican one to-day would be in team play, some- 
thing which our players have yet to develop be- 
yond a mere commonplace standard. 

FOOT-BALL GoOssIP. 

A_ number of candidates for the University 
of Pennsylvania foot-ball team will meet the 
last of this month and begin active practice for 
the coming season. 

While the crack team of last year loses its 
great kicker, Brooke, Quarter-back Williams, 
and Centre-rush Bull, Trainer Woodruff is said 
to be confident of filling the gaps in good shape. 

Yale has not yet replied to Pennsylvania’s re- 
quest for a game this year, but as Harvard still 
holds off from signing with Yale, the enthusi- 
asts are looking to a meeting with Yale and the 
Quakers this fall as a sure thing, and nice to 
feed the imagination on. 

Since Pennsylvania’s recent triumphs over 
Harvard and Princeton her admirers have 
claimed superiority over teams of Yale. 

One thing is sure: Pennsylvania would have 
played Yale an even game last year. They 
could not have helped doing so with Brooke to 
kick for them. 

Now, with Brooke out, this question or claim 
never can be settled. Yet a game this year 
would show that Pennsylvania bas outgrown 
being a mere practice-horse for Yale, as she 
always used to be. 


In the interest of the game it seems fitting | 
that Yale should meet Pennsylvania this year, | 


and there are quite as many Yale as Pennsyl- 
vania men who would hail with joy a resump- 
tion of friendly rivalry on the field. 
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’ Within the reach of all. 
ACCIDENT TICKETS. 


THE INTER-STATE 


Casualty Company of New York 


gives SIX MONTHS’ insurance, 


$1,000 for $1.00, 


to Men or Women 


| between 18 and 60 years of age, against accidental 
| death. ; 
$100,000 deposited with the Insurance Depart- | 


| ment of the State of New York for the security 


of the insured. 
For Sale at 


LANSING’S TICKET OFFICES, 
397 Broadway, New York. 





Advertise in—_ 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 








Plain Facts 


about 
Free Silver 


Plain People. 


A short, concise, and easily under- 
stood statement of facts from a 
sound-money standpoint, compiled 
by H. P. Mawson for LEstie’s 
NeeKLY, and published by it in 
pamphlet form for distribution by 
merchants and committees desiring 
to educate voters to a proper under- 
standing of the great financial ques- 
tion of the campaign. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for 10 copies, 
or $5 for 1,000 copies. 


You will want more when you see it. 


Address 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


110 Fifth Ave., New York, 
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The BEST 


—y 


Life and .# 
Endowment 
Policies st. 
Aswelles Accident -s 
Policies ss 


In the market are issued by 


... THE... 
‘TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD 


‘THE BEST is Always the 
CHEAPEST. Insurance must 

Insure, or even a Low Price is 

so much money thrown away. . . 


OVER Thirty-two Years of Suc- 
cess. Premium receipts in 1895 


nearly Five Million Dollars. A 
leading Life Company. ....... 


LARGEST ACCIDENT 
COMPANY IN THE * 
WORLD ~ *% * * & 


Larger than all others in 
America together 





Assets, $19,425,000. Surplus, $2,661,000 
Paid Policy-Holders, over $29,000,000 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec. 


J iinen Both Sides =O 


WaT iGe PTC ALA he 











Be Thrifty, 


and before spending money, which is 
difficult to get at all times, send to 
DEMOREST’S FAMILY MAGAZINE for 


Catalogues. 


They are supplying their subscribers 
with anything they want at a consider- 
able saving tothem. You will be 


Free 


to buy, or not, as you please. Those for 
SEWING MACHINES, WATCHES, SHOES, 
SILVERWARE, both flat and hollow, 
BIcYCLES, and BIBLES, PRAYER Books, 
etce., are now ready for distribution. 
No cost to look over them. 


25 to 35 per cent. profit to you. 
(Address 
Demorest’s Purchasing Bureau, 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Wilours ENERY INCH 
4 CoLLAR 


HicHesTiMATERIAL 


laics as 
PossipLe | Sry ce 

Ie AUNDRY 
GravE | ao 


XING 





SINCHES HIGH 
FIVE FOLP 


: : Witeur SHIRTKOLLAR ( 
He Troy. N.Y. 


Dr. Williams’ Kidney Pills. 


A remedy that has no equal in diseases of the Kidneys 
and Urinary Organs. Have you overworked your nerv- 
ous 8)stem and caused trouble with your Kidneys and 
Liver? Have you a flabby appearance of the face, 
especially under the eyes 2? No matter what the cause, 
we know Dr. Williams’ Kidney Pills will cure vou; im- 
part new life to the diseased organs, tone up the whole 
system, and make a new man of you Malled on re 
ceipt of price, }) cents per box 

WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Props,, Cleveland, O, 

The C. N, Crittenwwa Vo., Agents, 
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EXTRACT &--* 
OF BEEF i" 





The first in the field 
and still unrivalled 


The great chemist Baron Justus 
von Liesic made the first scientific 
effort to produce an extract of meat. 
The result of his efforts he gave to 
the world under the name of Liebig 
COMPANY ’S Extract of Beef, and 
to attest its genuineness he author- 
ized this company to use his signa- 
ture, now familiar to all the world, 
on the jars of this famous product. 
All other extracts of beef came later 
and are practically imitations of the 
great original, which is still . ~ —_____— 


CINE COMPLEXION 
LAIT 4NTEPHELIQUE 


or Gandeés milk 
ESTABLISHED 1849 cL 
P. CANDES, 16, B¢ 8'-De® 


POPE MAN DAC 


| HAR BHGRCONN. 




















QUESTION BEFORE THE HOUSE. Unapproachable for purity, 
economy and fine flavor 








Mose JOHNSON (at “the club”)—‘‘ I say, fellahs ; let’s get up a foot-ball ‘leven. 
We’s all got big feet an’ could put up a powerful strong team.” | For improved and economic cookery 











For delicious, refreshing beef tea 


Sporty Jackson (derisively)—‘ Taik a reef, dar, niggah ; taik a reef. How’s 
we gwine to grow long hair ?” 








Le 5s, 3 
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Me VA ’ if _—. 4 Ns aster } 
a * improve the qual Z whether in the chest, back, limbs, or stomach. Make sure you get 2 
he if paid double Zz Allcock’s. Do not be persuaded to accept a substitute. % 
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MARIAN! WINE- THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


‘“VIN MARIANI GIVES TO BODY AND BRAIN RENEWED VITALITY, IT IS THE 
SUPREME REMEDY FOR ALL WHO ARE OVERWORKED.”’ 


JULES CLARETIE. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


Panis : 41, Bd Hausmann. 6 2 W. t6th ST., NEW YORK. Indorsements and ar of Celebrities. 





INFANCY | 


Venat woes it mean to the mother who 
cannot nurse her own babe? Without 
NESTLE’s Foop it means anxiety, worry, 
the health, perhaps the life, of her baby. 
Those mothers who use NEsTLE’s Foop 
tell of healthy, strong, vigorous children— 






































ask some of them—their experience is J ANAAAANANHOHK WA VY 
worth more to you than our tale of facts Y F Ti Y 
Nestlé’s Food is invaluable in the prevention of Y H Y 
Cholera Infantum and summer complaints In its Y artio rd res Y 
reparation water only is required, thus avoiding | Y Uy; 
the use of cow's mill, wh ose ise in summer i ] The carefully selected j 
mothers. Our * Book for Mothers,” full of valuable material and delicé 
hints, and a sample can of Nestlé's Food free. j rane “ which Standard j 
=” 1ark the construction of Hartford Single-Tube Ti rive J 
NESTLE S FOOD | Y ae ot eae casas aa Ce cones Y 
THOS. LEEMING & CO. 73 Warrey St, New York Y sought after by other makers. Accept the genuine only. Yy 
Now used in many of the \ Yj IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. Z 
pepe SES MANY best Hotels, Clubs and 2 Y THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. Hartford, Conn. G 
Homes in Preference to - Y New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. Y 
COO a vorelgn Viet £ I WwW dwCOKT SG WW 0 o wr '  '¥ °'— 
ak eee 4 ; 
R E T R E A T S | a it ae s Hl es) Wi Hi) £7 ae 
Co AMET are especiclly he Wins, — = Fe > | 
.on the line of | proud of. 3 iy , es ‘ 
i i Me i ee ee oe One that ree & ; 
UNION fects the highe, mn 
“The Overland PACIFIC (i aammeg 4 gf tll | 
panute. | a aE aiNvlorg Jp || UNCLE SAM 
Oe ee We ee Oe ON” os Oa g Uy | at. te » VAC a 
You will find os Picton” v7 whe Address, iS N° 


IS LOOKING 
FOR BRIGHT 


PLAYTHING 
Pleasant bul the producl 


Fishing in Rocky epee: 
Valley } OF BRAINS 


Streams. 


Bathing in Great Salt 
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THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hot« 
with Americans. Every modern improvement, 





‘ Catalogues on application 
Curative Water Company, GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., YOUNG MEN 
Chicago, Boston, Washington, New York, | 
in Guyer, Hailey and Utah Hot RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. Brooklyn, Detroit, povemcneee England. 
Springs and Soda Springs, Idaho. | H. B, Kirx & Co., 69 Futton Street anv 1158 
pete Broapway, New York AGENTs. to take the Civil Service Examinations 
SExD FoR ADVERTISING MATTER BEFORE You ARRANGE} j a ~ ow being held throughout the United 
ne ao ee | What it The teeth—from a The breath—-from impurity. + rote dliggiag, See information regarding 
: saves: The gums— from softeniny. The pocket—money. positions, salaries, date of examinations, 
E. L. LOMAX, | etc., FREE, if avd ‘mention Leslie's 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, | Weekly. Write to-day ! 
Omaha, Nebraska. | ’ i 
pa. | Nat'l seeiailiaes Institute, 
A FD—AN j EA. Who can think @ WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
some ry og 8 eine 
s to patent; 
Tone ebeint ay wok yo wealth Write AE i asl 
Washington, D. C., for their $1800 Ly oe list te LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 
9” inventions wanted 
EARL & WILSON'’S. 
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